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CHAPTER XXII. 

Holywell Hall^ whatever it had originally 
been, was now transformed into one of those 
splendid modem mansions peculiar to England, 
and to the taste of English merchant princes; 
exclusively modem : for, like Mr. Vanderdecken, 
these commercial magnates have seldom known 
a grandfather ; and most of them see the wisdom 
of escaping entirely from the sombre glory of un- 
attainable ancestral dignity, into the tangible 
magnificence of present wealth. 

Everything at Holywell was solely of to-day, 
except a wall or two left standing for picturesque- 
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done it. In the house he did as he chose. The 
upholstery was of the latest style; the tables, 
chairs, mirrors, and pictures — all being equally 
jegar^ed as furniture — had not one antique flaw. 
In fact, the whole contents of the mansion might 
have come — half of it did come — bran-new and 
specklessly perfect, from the Great Exhibition 
of All Nations, then just closed. It was alto- 
gether a; very splendid abode, complete in aU its 
ajrrangements, and lacking nothing that money-— 
which can purchase taste, among other trifles — 
could supply. 

The only thing it wanteds — if, indeed, such a 
want is worth mentioning — was that intangible 
something which may be called the soul of a 
house, in contradistinction from its body ; which 
makes you conscious of the presence and influence 
of somebody who loves the dwelling and takes 
pleasure in it, either for its own sake — we can 
get attached to dead bricks and mortar, for want 
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♦f anything better — or for the sake of some 
human being belonging to it. This soul, which 
^an inhabit and inform with its own beauty and 
brightness a very poor abode, does not always 
dwell in a rich one, and certainly did not dwell at 
Holywell Hall. 

Nevertheless, it was a fine place, and perfect 
of its kind : quite above criticism, indeed, except 
that a captious observer might say, if it had a 
fault, it was that, like its mistress, its handsome- 
ness verged on too much of splendid solidity. 
You found in it none of the play of variety, the 
sweet little untidinesses — such as a book out of its 
place, a bit of work left in a chair, or a child's 
toy on the floor, which make a house look in- 
habited and home-like. From end to end you 
might traverse Holywell Hall and not discover 
aught amiss, not even in Mrs. Vanderdecken's 
boudoir, where she sat every morning — scarcely 
for business, domestic or otherwise : she had no- 
thing to do; but merely because most ladies in 
the neighbourhood had such a room, and were 
always found sitting there before luncheon. They 
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also — as she found on coming home from abroad 
— had the good old English habit of needle-work, 
so Mrs. Vanderdecken likewise adopted it, and 
was generally seen with a beautiful embroidery- 
frame before her, where she was making a fender- 
stool for a charity bazaar. At least, she put in a 
stitch or two when she felt inclined, and her 
own or Gertrude's maid continued and completed 
the task. 

The effect of the elegant work, and the 
diamond-ringed fingers moving over it, was very 
good, while as for the room it was perfect, and 
arranged with an especial view to those rosy half- 
lights which set off to the best advantage a lady 
whose complexion may naturally be supposed be- 
ginning to fade a little. Very little in this case : 
and all that art could do to sustain waning 
nature was undoubtedly done for the wealthy 
Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Yet she looked dull, as she almost invariably 
did of a morning, for visitors rarely came so 
early, and she never saw Gertrude till lunch. 
The child was always up and at work by eight. 
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with her daily governess, while the mother never 
rose till after ten, leaving her husband and 
daughter to breakfast alone together, as they 
had done ever since the little girl was two years 
old. 

Gertrude was an only child. Mrs. Vander- 
decken would have liked a son best — a son and 
heir to all this property. Still, she was very 
fond of her little daughter. Women, who seem 
otherwise to have no heart to speak of, have very 
often the mother's heart — at least, that natural 
instinct which belongs equally to brutes and 
himian beings, yet is a sacred instinct in its way. 
Mrs. Vanderdecken had it. She had petted Ger- 
trude extremely during infancy, and now, as she 
was growing up into a companion, clung to her, 
as such silly women do cling to anybody who 
will take a little of the burden of existence oflf 
their shoulders. 

I have called her a ^ silly ' woman ; but 
perhaps that is not quite fair. There was no 
absolute silliness in her, no more than there was 
absolute badiiess; she looked merely negative — 
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made up of negatives : the kind of woman who, 
if left alone, will wilfully do no harm to any one, 
but sleep through life like a Persian cat upon 
a velvet cushion — sleek, and a little uninter- 
esting; but quit€ harmless, — or looking so, at 
least. 

She herself seemed interested in nothing to 
any great degree. She had no favourite pursuits. 
Her sitting-room was in perfect order ; the book- 
case untouched ; the piano unopened. She idled 
wearily over her embroidery, yawned two or three 
times, and pulled out her jewelled watch to see 
how the time went on — time, which to some 
gallops so fast, but which with her seemed per- 
petually to crawl. At last, unable to bear her 
weariness of it or of herself any longer, she rose 
and rung the bell. 

* Tell Miss Vanderdecken to come up to me 
the minute she has finished lessons.' 

But when, shortly after, the child came bound- 
ing in with an exuberance of life that made her 
almost pretty for the time being, the mother's 
only welcome was a fretful reproach. 
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' How rough you are, Gertrude I and how 
very long you have been at lessons! What 
detained you?' 

* My history, mamma. I was in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and I wanted to finish it*' 

' That is a trick you have; — when you be- 
gin a thing, you never rest till you have finished 
it. You are y\ai like your aunt '* 

Mrs. Vanderdecken stopped suddenly. 

\ Not like my aunt Aiina, surely ; though 
papa fancies it sometimes. But I hope not ; for 
nurse says she was quite an elderly person, — and 
so fat. I would rathet be like my other aunt — 
aunt Edna; isn't that her name?' 

'Yes.' 

' Didn't I bring you this morning a letter 
from "my aunt Edna? — that is, I thought so; 
for the post-mark was Brook Street,' said the 
child, hesitatingly, as if treading on a forbidden 
subject. 

* It was from your aunt Edna. She remem- 
bered my birthday, which nobody else has done 
for many a year.' 



Isn't that what they say in England?' 

^ I don't know ; I have almost forgotten.' 
^ Dear old mammy — darling mammy I' cried 
the child, fondling her. ^ Now, won't you show 
me the letter from aunt Edna? I should so 
much like to see it. I wonder if she writes as 
nicely as she talks ? Where is it ? in your 
jpocket? Do give it me.' 

* Little girls should not expect to see their 
mamma's correspondence,' Mrs. Vanderdecken 
answered coldly ; ^ and you know so little of 
your aunt, that it is impossible her letter can 
interest you. She is well, and so are all the 
family. That is enough for you to know.' 

Gertrude looked disappointed, but urged no 
more. 

' And, by-the-bye, child, you need not say 
anything about the letter to your papa. He 
does not know the Stedmans, and they are in 
such a different sphere of life from ourselves, that 
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it is not likely we shall be very intimate with 
them. So the less we talk about them the 
tetter.' 

* Very well, mamma.' 

The child's answer was given with that care- 
less acquiescence which neither implies assent 
nor obedience. Perhaps, unperceptive as she 
was, the mother had sense enough to discern 
this, for she said, after regarding her daughter 
uneasily, — 

* You must really mind what I say to you, 
Gertrude. You are always taking fancies to 
people, and you are not old enough to choose 
acquaintances for yourself. Promise that you 
will make none without telling me. You ought 
to tell me everything. I mean your papa and 
me, of course.' 

* But, mamma, you don't always tell papa 
everything.' 

Mrs. Vanderdecken looked extremely annoyed, 
and her vexation took refuge in displeasure. 

^ You naughty, impertinent child, how dare 
you say such rude things to your mother — your 
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poor mother, who has no comfort in the world 
but youT 

Neither the anger nor the pathos seemed to 
aflfect the child very deeply ; probably she was 
well used to both. She only stroked her mother's 
hand with a sort of patronising affection. 

^ Dear old darling, I didn't mean to vex you. 
I'll never do so no more — till the next time; 
and I'll be the goodest girl that ever was, if 
you will only let me go once again to see my 
aunt Edna.' 

Mrs. Vanderdecken turned away very bitr* 
t^rly. 

^ ^ You ungrateful girl, you don't care two 
pins for your mother now. It is all your aunt 
Edna.' 

* No, it isn't; how could it be?' returned 
Gertrude, practically. ^Because my mother is 
my mother, and my aunt Edna I have only set 
eyes on twice, an hour each time, counting the 
hour last week when I met her at the Crystal 
Palace with cousin Julius.' 

^ Julius ! is that their eldest boy's name ? 
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Oh, yes; I remember now. You seem to have 
caught it up very readily.' 

* Because I thought it such a funny name, 
and when we were walking together by the foun- 
tains, I asked him who they had called him after 
— was it Julius Caesar? and belaid no, it was 
after an uncle he had, who had been dead a great 
many years.' 

^ Yes ; a great many years.' 

There was something in Mrs. Vanderdecken's 
manner which struck the child — who was as 
quick to observe as her mother was slow — for 
she said at once, — 

' Did you know him, mamma ? What was 
he like ? Was he my uncle also ? Did you 
ever see him?' 

No! the lady was just going to reply, but 
the contemptible lie — the lie of fear — died upon 
her lips. Falsehood was so difl&cult, so impossible, 
with her young daughter looking right in her 
face with the honest gaze of a child. 

^ Yes,' she said, ^ I did know him once a 
little. But he was no relation of yours — only 
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"Off Stedmau's brother. He went out to India 
a»d died there.' 

^ How did be die?' 

♦ He was drowned, I believe,' 
^ Where? in the sea?' 

* In the river Hooghly, I think ; but I never 
Jieard much about it. And now, my dear, you 
need not catechise me in this way, for I really can 
tell you nothing more. And you must not ask 
any more about — about Mr, Stedman.' 

^ WTiy not? Oh, I understand,' and the little 
maid's face suddenly became tender and grave, 
♦ We ought to be careful in speaking about people 
who are dead, And perhaps they were very fond 
of him — his own relations I mean — and very sorry 
when he died.' 

^ Perhaps they were,' said Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
She rose from her chair and stood, her full 
height, opposite the full-length mirror. Her lips 
were a shade paler than their usual rich colour, 
i^nd she evinced a slight uneasiness and gravity of 
manner such as most people show in speaking of 
10^ unpleasant subject, a shocking accideijt, or 
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discreditable history, just enough to convince the 
quick-witted Gertrude that something mysterious, 
lay behind, and make her resolve, poor little un- 
conscientious girl as she was — alas! she had no* 
example of conscientiousness — that in spite of her 
mother's prohibition she would question cousin 
Julius closely about his imcle the very next time 
she got a chance of seeing him. 

* There is the bell, let us go down to luncheon,*^ 
said Mrs. Vanderdecken, with an air of relief, and 
taking her little daughter's hand with an appeal- 
ing sort of fondness, which sat touchingly on the 
large splendid woman, she passed slowly down 
the marble staircase, crossed the hall, and entered 
the dining-room; where, in somewhat cheerless 
state, she, Gertrude, and the governess, were ac- 
customed to take their mid-day meal together. 

She was very silent throughout it ; but then 
who could expect her to talk much to a mere 
governess ? She never interfered in the teaching, 
but always showed the utmost distaste for, and 
ignorance of, the proceedings of the schoolroom. 
And whenever she addressed the little elderly lady 
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who taught Gertrude, and had been a teacher of 
children all her days, it was with a reserved 
dignity that showed plainly the difference between 
poor Miss Smith and Mrs. Vanderdecken, of 
Holywell HaU. 

Yet she was not unkind, or uncivil, or unlady- 
like : here, too, the extreme negativeness of her 
character prevented her from doing anything de- 
cidedly amiss, and no doubt Miss Smith would 
4|uite agree with Mrs. Fox, and with most other 
people, in finding no fault with, nay, even praising 
the great lady of the parish. It takes so little to 
gain popularity when one has an indefinite number 
n( tiiouitands a-year. 

Meantime, Gertrude chattered incessantly to 
her iimmma or her governess, with the wondroua 
liUivry heart of twelve years old, so that graduaDy 
tiie veiecl look — it wafl only vexation, not sonow 
- |NUMed from the mother's fiice, and she listened 
nrjlh tt liuy ffmib, glad to catch the present plea- 
Mi w - Mod muAi an innocent pleasnie too. If ^be 
k^iH' \^m\mA fmiXy happy, thia poor ridi hvwdkud, 
W\^mH iifo mnuuiA m barren of eweijtliing h^ 
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riches, it was when in the company of her little 
girl. 

* It is very odd,^ said she, ' half to herself, 
when the governess had retired, and the child still 
went chattering on, * but though, as papa says, you 
are like th^ Vanderdeckens, and not a bit like me, 
still there is about you sometimes a queer look of 
your aunt Edna.' 

'Are you sorry for that, mamma?' for 
iv'hile Mrs. Vanderdecken spoke, she had slightly 
sighed. 

* Sorry L what makes you fancy such a thing ? 
Dear me, no ; except that your aunt Edna isn^t 
pretty — never • waa. Still, as I always tell you, 
good looks are of no importance. I'm sure I 
never got any benefit from mine !' (with another 
sigh). ^ No, child : you are better as you are, 
€ind I daresay your aunt Edna would tell you the 
same thing.' 

^ Would she?' and Gertrude indulged, for a 
wonder, in a few monients of silent meditation. 
^ Please, mamma, when is aunt Edna coming 
here ?' 
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' I really don't know.' 

' Will she never come here ?' 

^ How can I say? Your pa-pa asks to hi* 
house whoever he pleases; and probably he 
doesn't want to ask my sister.' 

* But don't you want her, mamma ? Did you 
ever really tell papa you wanted her? Shall I 
teUhim?' 

* Oh, dear no ; not upon any account,' said 
the lady hurriedly, caught, as she continually 
was, by her honest child, in the very ambush 
under which her weakness hid itself. * The fact 
is, the Stedmans are so diflferent from us that we 
do not care to invite them ; nor do we think they 
would enjoy themselves if they came. But for 
all that, she is a good person, an exceedingly good 
sort of person — your aunt Edna.' 

So saying, Mrs. Vanderdecken rose and or« 
dered the carriage, while Gertrude, who hated 
being shut up in a close brougham, begged to be 
allowed to take a run in the Park with ^old 
nurse,', a coloured woman over whom she ruled 
supreme. 
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* Just as you like/ the mother said, peevishly ; 
* you are always glad to go out with anybody but 
irTe, and to do anything that I don't particularly 
want you to do. And what you can find to 
amuse you in the park, these dull, damp, winter 
afternoons, is more than I can see.' 

^ Oh, mamma, I can amuse myself anywhere, 
if only I am let alone.' 

' Just like your aunt Edna, — as like her as 
two peas!' muttered Mrs. Vanderdecken. Then 
in her velvet, fur-trinamed cloak, with her filagree 
gold card-case in her hand, she stepped into her 
carriage, to pay the never-ending, still-beginning 
round of visits, which constituted the principal 
duty and solace of her life. 

Her little daughter trotted ofi": trotted 
is just the word for the round, compact lihtle 
iigure, pattering resolutely upon its small dots of 
feet, the merry face shining under a round cap of 
chinchilla fur, the hands tucked inside her muff, 
^nd gathering close about her a scarlet cloak, like 
Little Bed Eiding Hood. She was not a pretty, 
nor even a picturesque child ; but she was a child ; 
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which is a great deal to say for her in the present 
generation. And, withal, she was a quaint, self- 
contained, self-dependent little soul, not taking 
much after either parent, but belonging to some 
far-back, long-forgotten Dutch type ; while, ever 
and anon, there reappeared in her that curious 
likeness to her mother's English sister, which 
seemed at once to annoy and to touch Mrs. Van- 
derdecken. 

She trotted through the park, this funny little 
maid, appearing and disappearing among the 
bushes, in her scarlet brightness, not unlike a 
cheery, plump, merry robin-redbreast. 

It was one of those dull days, when, foreigners 
say. Englishmen are all inclined to go and hang 
themselves. The mossy walks, once so soft and 
green, were now spongy and sodden ; dead leaves 
lay everywhere in rotting masses, except the few 
left on the trees, which fluttered mournfully 
against the murky sky. Everything was at the 
transition time when earth seems as if she could 
not reconcile herself to winter, but lies, abject and 
helpless, grieving over her own decay, with the 
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g^ief of a man over a wasted life, or a woman 
over her love-life all done. — Dark days, dreary 
days, whether in the year or in human existence ; 
yet they must come to us all. 

Ay, even to poor little Gertrude ; though as 
yet she understood them not, nor seemed in the 
least aflfected by the gloominess of the day. She 
went gaily on, stamping on the wet moss, and 
leaving it in little ponds, shoe-shaped, behind her ; 
or kicking the dead leaves about at every step, in 
exceeding fun. Soon she quite distanced the 
nurse, who, indeed, was only too glad to be let 
slip, and returned to the house, as was her custom^ 
telling nobody — and well certain that Gertrude 
would tell nobody — of her absence ; inconvenient 
candour being by no means the rule of the Van- 
derdecken household. So Gertrude came alone 
to her favourite play-place, — an odd-shaped orna- 
mental pond, — possibly in far back centuries the 
original ^holy well.' Several oaks, now huge 
and hollow with age, with quantities of ferns, and 
even stray brambles, growing in their hearts and 
on the crevices of their gnarled arms, had been 
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planted round its brink. Also a yew-tree, whose 
enormous branches swept the water, and stretched 
over it almost to the island in the centre, which 
some later hand had made and adorned with 
rhododendrons and other flowering plants. A 
somewhat dreary spot, because it was not wholly 
Nature, — Nature never is dreary, — but had in it 
a forlorn mingling of art. But Gertrude made 
herself quite happy there, and after feeding her 
water-fowl, the only inhabitants of the spot, who 
swam towards her in a chilly appealingness, as if 
the black-looking pond were almost too much, 
even for ducks, she climbed to her favourite post 
— the arm of the largest oak-tree which overhung 
the water — and sat swinging there, Ophelia-like, 
— not singing, certainly, but indulging in castle- 
building, as this solitary rich man's child, so un- 
like both her parents, was rather prone to do. 

Hers was, however, a very modest and matter- 
of-fact castle : nothing more than a pretty 
summer-house, which she would coax the gar- 
denef — Gertrude was hand-in-glove with all gar- 
deners and humble folk on her father's property — 
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to build for her, and to which she would invite, 
if possible, who? . . . Casting her thoughts round 
about, she could find no better visitors, or more 
to her mind, than her aunt Edna's five boys, with 
cousin Julius at their head, if only cousin Julius 
— a big, manly youth — would only condescend 
to come. Perhaps there, under the influence of 
tea and cake and cousinly feeling, she might coax 
out of him what she was sure must be most ro- 
mantic and mysterious — the whole history of his 
uncle and namesake, Julius Stedman. 

In default of this, she began to invent it for 
herself, being in the habit of making up stories, 
heroic and pathetic at will. By-and-bye, she 
grew so absorbed in her own imaginations, that 
she let her muff drop off into the water, and was 
nearly following it herself, when a strong hand 
caught hold of her. 

It was a man, who had crept near and been 
watching her intently for several minutes, only ia 
her absorption she neither heard nor saw him. 
Probably he had not meant to be seen, ^nce he 
had hidden himself behind the yew-tree, save 
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for the instinct which made him stretch out a 
hand to save the child from falling into the 
water. 

^ Take care, little miss,' said he, gruffly. 
* That 's an unsafe seat for a child like you. Are 
you alone?' 

Yes, she was alone. Not a creature to protect 
her from the grim man, who spoke so roughly, as 
if he hated her, and was ready to do her any sort 
of mischief. But Gertrude was not a cowardly 
child ; if frightened at all, it was usually at 
supernatural things; and this was only a man. 
In fact, as she perceived the minute she took 
courage to look at him closer, a man already 
known to her by sight — the poor soldier, who she 
believed had saved her life, and whom she had 
thought of a good deal since. Surely he never 
meant to harm her. 

She did not scream, but looked him com- 
posedly in the face. 

* Yes, I am quite alone. Why did you ask 
me ? WTiat are you going to do to me ?' 

^ Do to you, simpleton ! what should I do ? 
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Eat you up, as the wolf ate Eed Eiding Hood ? 
Do I look Uke it?' 

And he laughed — a horrid kind of laugh, the 
poor little girl thought — and glared at her with 
the wildest eyes she had ever beheld, or ever ima- 
gined, in ogre or giant. Yet he was a small man, 
comparatively: thin, and sickly-looking; and 
while considerably frightened, she also felt sorry 
for him. Perhaps he was a little crazy ; and she 
had heard that madmen ought to be humoured, 
and treated as if one were not the least afraid of 
them. So she answered, though inwardly quak- 
ing, as gently as she could, — 

*You would be a very bad cruel man, to 
kill a poor little girl who never did you any 
harm.' 

indeed!' 

' And if you did kill me,' gathering courage 
as she spoke, ^ you would be punished for it. 
Papa would have you hanged.' 

The soldier laughed again. * And how would 
that benej&t you? For instance, your father's 
hanging me would not bring you back to life 
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again ? Might comfort bim, though ; for reveDge 
is sweet — very sweet ' 

And he went on muttering to himself the rest 
of his sentence. 

Gertrude now grew seriously alarmed. She 
would have run away home ; but the man leaned 
against the oak-tree trunk, and so blocked up her 
passage. She was compelled to remain sitting on 
the branch, with her poor little legs dangling over 
the pond. Thus they kept their positions, these 
two ; for her gaoler seemed to have forgotten her 
presence, and dropped into a fit of musing, till at 
last Gertrude ventured to address him again. 

^Please, kind man, let me go. It can't do 
you any good to be cruel to a little girl like me. 
I'm very sorry for you, you look so ill; and I 
would give you some money, only I have none in 
my pocket. But I'll tell mamma about you when 
she comes home.' 

' Is she out, your mother ? ' 

* Yes, out driving. You might wait for her 
at the lodge-gates, and she would be sure to give 
you something. She is very good — is my mamma.' 
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^ That's a lie !' answered the soldier, fiercely. 

Then the little maid forgot her fear in a 
sudden blaze of indignation. 

^ How dare you say so ? What do you know 
of my mamma ? She is a lady, and you only a 
common man : not even a gentleman, or you 
wouldn't talk to me about " lies." ' 

' Shouldn't I ?' returned the man, eyeing in a 
sort of curiosity the small, fearless face, all ablaze 
with wrath. Then he said, * You're not like her 
— not one bit. I won't harm you; you may step 
down. AUow me to assist you. Miss Vander- 
decken.' 

He oflfered her his hand with such a courteous 
air — not like an ogre at all, she thought, but 
more resembling the politeness of the young 
prince in the 'White Cat,' or the Beast, after 
Beauty had turned him human by loving him — 
that Gertrude regarded the man with dumb 
surprise. Instead of taking to her heels, as she 
had meant to do, she turned and offered to shake 
hands with him. 

* Good-bye. You seem to know my name. 
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I am much obliged to you, and so will my mamma 
be. For she knows who you are' — (the soldier 
started) — ^ and so do I too.' 

* Indeed! Who am I?' 

* I think you are the man who pulled me from 
under the train one Saturday night. I have not 
said much about it since; for mamma does not 
like talking about unpleasant things ; and she is 
easily frightened. But I knew quite well that 
but for you I should have been dead and buried, 
and gone to heaven by this time.' 

He smiled at the quaint wording; but he 
could not deny the fact. In truth, with the 
peculiarity of his nature, in which impressions 
that seemed slight at first, instead of wearing out 
deepened down with time, during these three 
days it had more than once occurred to him, with 
a strange, creepy feeling, how very near he had 
been, and the child too, to the Agoing to heaven ' 
which she talked about, — going together. How 
odd such an accident would have appeared ! and 
what a queer coincidence it would have been if 
they two had been dragged out dead from under 
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the train, and identified (as, though careless 
enough about himself living, he always took care 
his body should be identified), — himself and Mrs. 
Vanderdecken's little daughter 1 

Half in mockery, and yet drawn towards her 
by an attraction for which he could not account, 
and with not at all the sort of feeling which he 
expected to have had towards her, he intently ex- 
amined the child. 

' Would you have liked to " go to heaven," as 
you call it?' 

Gertrude pondered a minute. ^ No. At least 
not just yet, I think.' 

^ Why not?' 

* Because I am quite happy as I am.' 

* Happy!' echoed the man, and looked half 
contemptuously, half pitifully at the child. *Is 
anybody happy, do you think ? Is your mother 
happy ? ' 

^ Of course she is. No, stop a minute;' and 
the honest little face took an expression which, in 
its flitting, shadowy sweetness reminded the 
soldier of another, — far back in ghostly ages; 
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even as we sometimes see, with a start, the dead 
and the lost come back to us for a minute in the 
likeness of some little one of a new generation. 
* No, I am afraid mamma is not always happy, for 
she sometimes tells me I am the only comfort she 
has ; and I am sure that is very little.' 

A gleam of satisfaction — wild satisfaction — 
lit up the countenance of the poverty-stricken 
soldier. ' Eeally ! she is not happy ? All her 
riches cannot make her happy ; nor her husband 
neither ? She and your father quarrel sometimes, 
don't they?' 

The man seemed quite carried away out of 
himself, or he must have seen the astonishment, 
mixed with reproof, of the little girl's look. 

* You must be a very odd sort of person, to 
talk to me in this way about my papa and 
mamma. What can you know of them ? I am 
very, very sorry for you, and very grateful to you 
for saving my life ; and any amount of money 

that papa could pay ' Here the little girl 

stopped, confused, touched by an instinct stronger 
than all her education. 
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* I suppose you think — doubtless your mother 
has taught you — that money can do everything: 
but it cannot. I want nothing. I know I saved 
your life ; and I prefer to hold you in my debt 
for doing so. You may say this to your papa, if 
you like.' 

Gertrude looked puzzled. * I wish I could 
tell him, and then he might thank you, as I do. 
But papa knows nothing about this accident, or 
about you : mamma would not let me tell him.' 

* Then she keeps secrets from him — from 
her own husband ?' said the soldier, eagerly. 

* I don't know what you mean by keeping 
secrets ; and, indeed, if you will let me go away, 
I had rather not talk to you any more,' answered 
the little girl, almost beginning to cry, with a 
vague fear which she could not quite get over; 
while, at the same time, her keen sense of the 
romantic — and under her funny little Dutch out- 
side there was a deal of romance in Gertrude 
Vanderdecken — was interested and excited to the 
highest degree. 

The soldier had apparently meant more con- 
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versation ; indeed, he had taken the trouble to 
divest himself of his overcoat, and made of it a 
cushion for the little girl on the tree-arm beside 
him : but now he took it up again. 

^ Very well : you can go whenever you like. 
Grood-bye.' 

^ Good-bye.' Grertrude began walking off as 
fast as she could for twenty yards or so, then 
turned and looked behind her. 

The man was sitting as she left him, with his 
elbows on his knees, gazing down into the black 
water. His appearance and attitude were so for- 
lorn, so wretched — he seemed so utterly lonely, 
sitting there on the dreary December afternoon, 
with the damp white mist beginning to crawl 
over everything — that the little girl, who was 
going home to a good fire and a bright drawing- 
room, where she always shared her mamma's 
cosy five-o'clock tea, felt her heart melt towards 
him. 

She returned, and touched him on the arm. 

* I beg your pardon ; I forgot one thing. 
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Tell me who you are, and where you live. If 
it is in this parish, I am sure mamma will come 
and see you; for she has her district, and goes 
round regularly, unless when she sends Nurse and 
me instead. And I should like to come and see 
you, too. What is your name?' 

A simple question — the simplest possihle, 
and given with the most innocent, up-looking, 
kindly eyes ; yet it made the soldier start, grow 
pale, and then blush violently all over his face. 
He turned sharply away. 

' What does my name matter to you ? Why 
do you question me? A^Tiat right has your 
mother to come and see me?' 

* Oh, she always goes to see poor people, or 
sick people : all the ladies in the parish do. But 
she shall not come if you do not wish it. Indeed, 
if you dislike it so much, I will tell her nothing 
at all about you.' 

* That's right I' said the man. And then, 
with a sudden thought, he added, ' If you will 
promise to tell your mother nothing at all about 
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me, I will meet you here every afternoon, if you 
like ; and I '11 tell you all sorts of pretty stories 
and queer tales about foreign countries. I have 
been half over the world, I think, and seen 
curious things without end,' 

* Have you really?' said Gertrude, opening 
wide eyes of delight. Here was an opportunity 
such as she had often longed for — an adventure 
delicious as any fairy tale ; and the small fact of 
its being a surreptitious enjoyment did not lessen, 
but rather increased, the charm of it to this poor 
little soul, who had never been brought up in 
that holy atmosphere of simple truth which 
makes want of candour as impossible to the child 
as it is to the parent. There is a rough and 
bitter proverb, * As the old cock crows the young 
cock learns ;' and those who sow in small shams 
not unfrequently reap in large deceptions. In 
this case Gertrude's better nature made her hesi- 
tate a little. * Mamma always bids me tell her 
everything; but then, to hear endless stories, as 
you say — oh! it would be so nice!' 

* Very nice,' sneered the soldier ; ^ and all 
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true, of course. Everybody always tells the truth, 
your mamma included. Come, shall we make a 
bargain, and shake hands upon it ?' 

Yet as the warm little hand dropped upon 
his, in the sudden foolish coDiSdence of childhood, 
on his side, too, the man's higher nature felt a 
slight upspringing of conscience, but he battened 
it down tight and close. To the little girl herself 
he knew he intended no harm, nay, he rather 
liked her than otherwise, and for aught else — 
what did it matter? 

* Very well, my dear,' said he kindly, trying 
to teach himself to speak to her as he supposed 
children were accustomed to be spoken to. ' Then 
we have made what the Scotch call " a paction " 
between us. Take care you don't break it. I 
shall not.' 

*Nor I. But' — her curiosity getting the. 
better of her — *I should so like to know your 
name?' 

^ John Stone.' 

* Thank you. And good-bye again, for X 
hear the carriage coming,' 

VOL. III. B 
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She flew ofif like a bird — like the little winter 
robin that she so much resembled — and left him 
alone in the gloomy, darkening mist. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Almost daily, and for many days, John Stone 
the soldier, and little Miss Vanderdeeken, met — 
accidentally it appeared, but nevertheless by de- 
sign — in quiet nooks of the wintry, deserted park. 
Sometimes Gertrude's nurse was with them, some- 
times not. At any rate, Stone contrived to secure 
the woman's iSdelity, both by money and by 
talking to her in her native Hindostanee, she 
having been originally an ayah, brought from 
Calcutta to the Cape. This done, he had no 
other fear of premature discovery ; for at Holy- 
well Hall, as in most large establishments, the 
comings and goings of any individual item therein 
were scarcely noticed; not even though it were 
the young lady of the house. Besides, everybody 
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was accustomed to Miss Gertrude's independent 
proceedings, which formed such a contrast to her 
mother's graceful laziness ; consequently, the 
carrying out of this surreptitious adventure was 
easy enough. 

The only trouble in the matter was the child's 
own conscience, which sometimes woke up, and 
she begged leave to tell everything to her mamma ; 
but Stone always quieted her with promises that 
she should do so very soon. Besides, he said, if 
she were ever found out, and asked any questions, 
she had nothing to do but to tell her mother the 
direct truth. 

* But suppose mamma is angry wi|h me, and 
forbids me to see you any more, what shall I 
do?' 

She spoke in eager anxiety, for the fascination 
of this man's company, the charm of his talk, and 
the interest inspired by his looks and manner — 
so unlike a common soldier, and so very like, she 
thought, to a prince in disguise, as she every day 
expected he would turn out to be — had quite 
intoxicated the romantic child. She was not 
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exactly fond of him — was almost afraid of him 
sometimes, for he had such queer ways — such 
sudden bursts of excitement; and yet day and 
night she never got him out of her mind, and was 
always thirsting to meet him again, and hear 
something new. 

' Your mamma angry ?' repeated Stone, with 
a sneer. * I thought fine ladies were never angry. 
However, in that case, just send her to me — John 
Stone, lodging at Mrs. Fox's of the ^^ Goat and 
Compasses," and 111 make things straight for 
you directly.' 

* Will you really ? And will you explain to 
her that it was all because you made me make a 
promise, and I could not break it? People 
should never break their promises.' 

^ Did she teach you that ?' 

* No, but papa did ; papa is very particular. 
He says, true in small things, true in great ; that 
if you deceive one person, you'll be sure to de- 
ceive another ; and he sometimes talks about all 
this in such a way that he makes mamma cry.' 

'Why?' asked Stone, grasping at the family 
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skeleton which the child had betrayed, and in- 
vestigating it with the zest of a ghoul burrowing 
into a grave. 

' Oh, because she is a little frightened of him, 
I think ; and yet he does not mean half he says. 
He is never unkind to me. Only he dislikes 
mamma's asking him for money; and sometimes 
he gets into a passion and calls her ugly names, 
and she begins to sob, and wishes she had never 
married ; and it makes me so unhappy, you can't 
think. But I ought not to tell you all this.' 

' It's no matter. — I'll not tell again. I can 
keep a secret. Besides, I have nobody to tell it 
to.' 

*Have you no relations — nobody at all be- 
longing to you?' 

Stone shook his head. 

* I wish you had had a little girl of your own 
for me to play with. You were never married, I 
suppose ? ' 

*No.' 

* But you had a father and mother — perhaps 
brothers and sisters, once ?' 
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^ No sisters.' 

'Oh, what a pity! It must be so nice to 
have a sister. I have no relations at all ; at least, 
none that I shall ever see much of. But that is 
a secret too,' added the child, looking graver. ^ I 
can't imagine why it is, but mamma cannot bear 
my talking much about my aunt — the only one I 
have — aunt Edna.' 

The soldier started. He had been sitting 
with the child beside him, in the hollow of an old 
oak, telling his Munchausen-like stories, of which 
how much was fiction, how much fact, he alone 
knew; and afterwards he had fallen into a sort 
of dream, as he was prone to do, watching the 
simset, and listening to a wren on a tree-top 
near, singing as loud and merrily as if it were 
the year's beginning instead of its close. Now 
he seemed startled out of his meditations into 
exceeding agitation. 

^ I beg your pardon, say that name again. I 
was not listening. Your aunt who ?' 

' Aunt Edna, mamma's only sister ; indeed I 
never knew she had a sister till about a year ago, 
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when in driving through London mamma saw the 
name on a door — Dr. Stedman. That is aunt 
Edna's husband. He is a doctor, you must 
know.' 

* And he lives — where ? ' 

* In Brook Street, Hanover Square,' answered 
the little maid, delighted with the importance of 
giving information. *It is but a little house. 
When mamma called there, she wondered how 
they could live in such a pokey hole, but she sup- 
posed it was because they were poor still ?' 

*Poor?' 

' That is, compared with us ; but I don't 
think they can be really poor people ; or if they 
are, they don't mind it. They all look so happy 
and merry — aunt Edna and her five sons.' 

*Five sons, has she?' said Stone, who after 
his first violent start had settled down into an 
attitude which he was prone to fall into — stoop- 
ing forward with his hand over his eyes. He 
said he had had moon-blindness, and sometimes 
wore green spectacles. *And — her husband — 
your uncle ? ' 
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* Oh, you mean Dr. Stedman. Of course, he 
is my uncle; but I have never seen him. We 
have only called once, and they never come 
here.' 

^ Why not?' 

* Nobody seems to want it, except me. But 
I want it very much. I should so like to have 
my cousins to play with, especially cousin 
Julius.' 

Stone sprung up, and then suddenly sat down 
again, catching hold of a half-rotten branch, and 
breaking it in little bits as he spoke. 

* I beg your pardon. Go on, child. Tell me 
all about your aunt, and uncle, and cousins.' 

' Would you really like to hear ? ' cried Ger- 
trude, highly delighted. ' Not that there is much 
to tell; for I know so very little about them. 
But they live in Brook Street, as I said, and they 
are such a happy family, and seem so fond of one 
another. Two of the boys are bigger than aunt 
Edna — she is a very little woman, you must know 
— and they pet her and play with her, and yet 
seem so proud of her. They tell her everything. 
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Julius says, just as mamma desires me to tell 
heVy added the child, sighing — ' only, somehow, 
I can't. Don't you think there is something 
about a person which makes you tell them things? 
But you can't do it, just because they desire you, 
any more than you could love people because they 
compelled you to love them.' 

The little girl had hit upon a great mystery — 
perhaps the greatest mystery in parental govern- 
ment ; but no such ethical or moral question in- 
terested the soldier. Yet he did seem interested 
— keenly — painfully, in what she was saying. 

* Go on. Tell me more.' 

* About aunt Edna and her house ? Oh, I 
am sure it must be the happiest house in the 
world. No wonder they don't care to come to 
ours.' 

^ Is that so ? Who says it ?' 

* Manmia.' 

* Oh^ then of course it must be true.' 

^ I wish you saw my aunt Edna. I do like 
her so!' cried Gertrude, enthusiastically. ^She 
is not pretty, and not a fine lady at all — dresses 
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very plainly; but then she is so bright, and sweet, 
and kind. The first time I saw her, she took me 
on her knee and kissed me, and cried a little, 
saying to mamma that she once had a dear little 
girl of her own, but it died when a baby. How- 
ever, she seems very happy with her five boys. 
Oh, I could be so fond of aunt Edna if they 
would let me ! But — hark ! I think I hear 
wheels. I must run indoors before mamma comes 
home. Good-bye.' 

^ Good-bye,' said Stone. He had seemed to 
pay little attention to her latter words ; but when 
she was quitting him, he called her back. ' Stop. 
Your uncle is a doctor, you say. I might want 
one. I am ill enough sometimes. Give me his 
address.' 

Gertrude gave it eagerly. 

^ Oh, do go to him. I am sure he would do 
you good. And then, perhaps, you would see 
aunt Edna, and my cousins, and would tell me 
all about them when you come back. Only you 
had better say nothing to them about me.' 

^ Of course not.' 
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about ' 

*What?' 

^ Oh, nothing particular. Yes, it is some- 
thing particular, as I can guess from mamma's 
telling me never to speak about it. There is a 
secret which, if I could only find it out, might be 
as interesting as any of the stories you have told 
to me. Listen :' — and she placed her lips to his 
ear in the approved fashion of mystery-mongers : 
— * Cousin Julius told me that he had, once upon 
a time, an uncle.' 

This communication made nothing like the 
impression she intended. Stone heard it, sitting, 
rigid as his name, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. At last he said — 

*Is he alive?' 

^No — dead many years ago, mamma told 
me.' 

The soldier started a little. 
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^ How did he die — how did she say he died ?* 
asked he, after a pause. 

* He was drowned in the Hooghly. But there 'a 
nurse beckoning. I must run. Good-bye.' 

' G-ood-bye ;' and Stone sat where she had left 
him, pondering. 

*Dead! — drowned!' he repeated to himself,, 
and then laughed. ^ Dead, years ago I Well, 
it's all true — all tnie ; and better so.' 

He rose, hearing the rumble of distant car- 
riage-wheels, and hurried by a short cut to a 
comer of the park, where he generally lingered 
at this hour, behind a thick holly-bush which was 
near the park-gates. Thence, he could watch 
Mrs. Vanderdecken drive slowly through in her 
phaeton, or brougham, or landaulet — she had an 
endless variety of carriages — but always alone^ 
always dull, as if nothing in this world ever had 
given, or could give her pleasure. 

When she had passed, Stone started up from 
his hiding-place, and ranged wildly over bush and 
brake, like a man out of his senses, till he came 
out upon the common, where, seeing decent la- 
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bourers walking decently homewards in twos and 
threes, he also did the same, and soon found him- 
self at Mrs. Fox's door. 

The good woman had been very kind to him, 
though, as she told confidentially all her neigh- 
bours, she thought him a little ' cracked.' But as 
he was quite harmless, and paid his bill regularly 
—every morning, because, he said, no one knew 
what might happen before night — she did not 
object to have him staying with her. He had 
his meals in her parlour ; gave hardly any trouble ; 
went early to bed, and was late to rise ; never 
complaining of either his food or his lodging. 
He took very little notice of anybody, yet there 
was in him a pathetic gentleness, which won the 
heart of every creature — certainly every woman 
— who had anything to do with him. 

^ I '11 be bound he has seen better days, and 
had folk mighty fond of him some time,' was 
Mrs. Fox's deliberate opinion. * What has brought 
him to this pass, goodness knows.' 

* Drink perhaps,' somebody suggested. 

But Mrs. Fox indignantly repelled this accu- 
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sation, though she owned he sometimes looked as 
if he had been drinking, and besides his tobacco 
there was now and then a queer smell in his room, 
like a druggist's shop. But it was not brandy, 
she was certain : nothing ever passed his lips but 
water in her sight, and if out of it, she would 
soon have discovered the fact, for she was a great 
lover of temperance, even though she kept a 
public-house. 

So, much as they talked him over, the little 
circle which revolved round the ^ Goat and Com- 
passes ' could come to no conclusion about John 
Stone, except that he was rather queer, but cer- 
tainly not sufficiently crazy to be treated as a 
lunatic. Still, they let him alone as much as 
possible : all save the good landlady, who, partly 
from a love of patronising, and partly through 
real kindness, took him in her charge entirely, 
and it must be owned, very devotedly. 

^ Mrs. Fox, what is the earliest train to London 
to-morrow?' 

She was so amazed at the question, that she 
forgot her ordinary deference, which rather in- 
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creased than diminished, the more she had to 
do with Mr. (as she now always called him) 
Stone. 

* My dear soul, you don't mean to say you 're 
going up to London ?' 

' Yes.' 

*Well, I am glad of it. It'U amuse you, 
maybe. Is it for good, or only for a day or 
two ? * 

* Only for a day or two. ** For good," as you 
say, I am not likely to go anywhere. I shall 
leave my traps with you, and return very sood,. 
Come, come, I daresay in your heart you 're not 
fiorry to be rid of me.' 

The old woman shook her head with one of 
her sententious remarks. 

^ Them as their friends is glad to get rid of, 
Mr. Stone, are generally them as have never 
tried to make 'em want 'em. You 're no trouble 
here — quite a pleasure; and you'd better stop 
with me till you goes back direct to your own 
folks.' 

This latter was a thrust, deliberate and pru- 
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dential , for she often felt her responsibility very 
great, and would have been really thankful to 
find out something definite respecting the lonely, 
sickly man, who might at any time fall ill, or 
even die upon her hands; but Stone took no 
notice of what she had said. Indeed, after the 
matter of the train was fixed, he scarcely spoke 
another word, but smoked incessantly till he went 
to bed. 

He was very late up, so late that he nearly 
missed his breakfast and his chance of a lift to 
the station in the butcher's cart, which Mrs. Fox 
had kindly arranged for him. And as she started 
him off he looked so haggard, so feeble, that she 
shook her head more ominously than ever. 

' He '11 drop off some day like the snuflf of a 
candle. I wish I knew who his friends were, and 
I'd write to 'em, with his leave or without it, 
that's all.' 

But the busy and the poor have not too much 
time even for compassion, and before Stone was a 
mile away even his kindly hostesg had forgottea 
him. 
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Not a thought from her, or any human being, 
followed the solitary soldier as he took his jour- 
ney, and at length found himself dropped into 
the wild whirl of London streets, which he trod 
with an uncertain step and dazed, bewildered air, 
as of a man who had never been there before, or 
so many years ago, that his experience was no 
help to him now whatever. 

Besides all this, he had at first a frightened 
look, as if he expected continually to be recog- 
nised or spoken to — a fancy which country people 
often have, till they understand London better. 
London — that mad Babel — so crowded, yet so' 
intensely lonely, that among the myriads one 
jostles against, to meet a known face is almost an 
impossible chance. So he was drifted on — this 
atom, this nomad, this forlorn bit of humanity — 
in the great human tide that went surging right 
and left down either side the street. Gradually 
he let himself be swept on by it, as unimportant 
and unnoticed as a bubble down a stream. 

He turned westward, more by instinct than 
design, apparently — for he walked like a man 
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half blind and stunned. By slow degrees, how- 
ever, he seemed to grow accustomed to the 
crowd ; breasted it less awkwardly and timorously, 
and looked around him a little, as if trying to 
recollect the places he saw — above all, to recollect 
himself. 

He had got on as far as the Cheapside comer 
leading to St. Paul's Churchyard, when the sudden 
boom of the great cathedral bell striking eleven 
o'clock, sent such a shock through his frail, ner- 
vous frame, that he leaned staggering against a 
shop-window. 

* Hollo, man, are you drunk, or what?' cried 
a passer-by, catching hold of him, but meeting 
no answer, no resistance, let him go again. 
'You're ill, sir. You'd better get into a cab 
and go home;' but there was no cab at hand, 
80 the stranger hailed an omnibus, which Stone 
silently indicated as it passed, and civilly helped 
him into it, perhaps feeling that he was safer 
among companions than alone. 

The omnibus was full of the usual average 
of omnibus passengers, all busy, and self-absorbed, 
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every one going his own way, and paying little 
heed to his neighbour. Nobody noticed Stone, 
wh(^ turned his face to the glass and watched the 
gliding by of the various familiar objects along 
the great western outlet from the City. They 
were scarcely changed. London looked precisely 
as he had left it, even after this long iiiterval of 
years. It seemed only yesterday that he had 
taken his last omnibus ride homeward on this 
very route, the day he left England, a young 
man, with life all before him and nothing behind. 
Now? 

Well, we all of us must meet such crises; 
times when some sharp sudden curve of the river 
of life brings lis face to face with the lost past, 
and we stand and gaze on it for a moment or two 
■ — startled, saddened, or smitten with intolerable 
pain — then, knowing it irrecoverable, turn our 
backs upon it, and go on, like our neighbours, 
our inevitable way. 

Most men, who have at all neared their half 
century of existence, can understand this feeling ; 
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tut then few have such a past to look back upon 
as John Stone. 

He rode on a good distance^ and then got 
out and walked, through the quietest and least 
frequented streets of the West-end, losing himself 
several times. The only place he stopped at 
was, oddly enough, an upholsterer's shop, in the 
window of which there happened to be for sale a 
large swing glass. Stone looked at himself, care- 
fully, from head to foot. 

His was a figure, certainly peculiar, but not 
peculiar enough to attract notice among the 
many odd fishes who swim safely and unobserved 
through London streets. Spare and short — the 
shortest stature admissible by the regulation height 
of the army — the faded scarlet just glimmering 
under his grey coat, the foraging cap pulled 
closely over his brows, and the rest of his face 
almost hidden by his spectacles and long beard, 
any special personal appearance he had was so 
concealed, that his own mother might have 
passed him in the street and not have known 
him. 
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Apparently, he satisfied himself as to the 
result of his self-examination, for shortly, paying 
no heed to the jeer of a small London boy, that 
* p'raps he 'd know that 'ere party agin when he 
met him,' Stone turned away from the mirror 
and passed on — walking much more confidently 
than before. 

He reached at last Brook Street, that favourite 
habitat of physicians and other strictly respect- 
able, but not ultra-fashionable people, and walked 
right down it till he came to Dr. Stedman's 
door. 

A quiet, unpretending door it was, and be- 
longing to one of those small houses, at least 
much smaller than the rest, which are sometimes 
to be found in this neighbourhood. The brough- 
am standing opposite to it was of the same 
character ; a neat doctor's carriage, arranged with 
all appliances for books, &c. —evidently that of 
a man who works too hard not to economise time 
as well as money by every possible expedient. 
The coachman, a decent, elderly man — one of 
those servants who are not only thoroughly re- 
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spectable, but confer respectability on their em- 
ployers — sat on his box, waiting patiently for 
his master. 

He had not to wait long. Punctually at 
twelve o'clock Dr. Stedman came out, and stood 
on the door-step, talking to a poor woman who 
had just run up to him: so that the soldier, if 
he wished it, had a full opportunity of observing 
the physician whom he had said he might consult 
some day. 

Dr. William Stedman — as his door-plate had 
it — was a tall, strongly built, middle-aged gentle- 
man : fair-featured — a little florid perhaps — but 
with the ruddiness of health only. He was 
muscular, but not stout, and very wholesome- 
looking, even though he was a doctor and lived 
in London. His mouth was placid, his eyes 
were kind. His whole appearance was that of a 
man who has fought his battle of life somewhat 
hardly, but has got through the worst of it, and 
begins now to put a cheerful sickle into the harvest 
of his youth — to reap what he has sown, and 
prepare to go forth rejoicing with his sheaves. 
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A season, often the very best and brightest of 
existence to such a man : and the very bitterest 
to a man who has come to his harvest time with 
no harvest ready, and finds out the awful, in- 
exorable truth, that whosoever has sown the wind 
must reap the whirlwind. 

While Dr. Stedman stood, talking to his 
patient or applicant-^ a very poorly-clad and sad- 
faced woman — John Stone watched him intently. 
He even crept on a little further, holding by area- 
railings as he went, that he might see him better, 
and so remained, imtil the physician, having 
finished his talk with the woman, dismissed her, 
and then, as with a second thought, called her 
back, took her into his carriage, and drove 
away. 

When he was gone Stone clung to the railings, 
tight and fast. One of his violent fits of cough- 
ing seized him, and for a little he could hardly 
stand or speak. 

No one took any notice of him — those things 
are too common in London. He came to himself 
soon, and then paused to consider what he should 
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do. Bodily exhaustion guided him as much as 
anything, and the horrible fear that he might 
drop in the street. He went into the nearest 
shop^ a baker's^ and asked for a penny loaf and 
a glass of water. But after he had munched a> 
few mouthfuls, he put the food aside, and taking 
out of his pocket a queer little eastern-looking 
box, which emitted a still queerer smell — not 
tobacco — he extracted and ate a small fragment 
out of it contents. 

'What's that?' asked the baker's wife, un- 
easily. 'Not poison?' 

'Oh, no! It's my physic — my food — my 
drink — my chief comfort in life, I assure you!' 
said Stone, in an excited manner, as laying down 
sixpence and forgetting to take up the change, 
he hurried out of the shop, and was soon lost 
once more in the maze of London streets. 

Lost — how sad a word it is — how sad and 
yet how common ! And who are the lost ? Not 
the dead — God keeps them, safe and sure ; though 
how and where we know not, until we go the 
way they all have gone. But the living lost — 
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the sinners, who have been over-tempted and have 
fallen — the sinned against, who have been hunted 
and tortured into crime — the weak ones, half 
good, half bad, with whom it seems the chance 
of a straw whether they shall take the right way 
or the wrong — who shall find them? He will 
one day, we trust ; He who in His whole universe 
loses, finally, nothing. 

Poor Stone had much of this ^ lost ' look, as 
he wandered about London; uncertainly, idly, 
like a man who has given up all stake in life 
and takes no particular interest in anything. 
Sometimes he stopped at a shop-window, gene- 
rally a print-shop, and vacantly gazed at its 
contents, but he never lingered long anywhere, 
and being in his exterior neither a beggar nor a 
rogue, but just up to the decent level which 
makes a man an object neither of fear nor com- 
passion to his fellow-creatures, he was not much 
noticed by anybody, but just allowed to go his 
own way — to work or be idle — feed or starve — 
live or die, as it pleased himself and Providence. 

Wlierever he wandered, during that long day. 
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Stone always came back to the little house in 
Brook Street, hovering about it as a ghost might 
haunt its body's grave; walking to and fro, 
sometimes on one side of the street and then on 
the other, and watching every one who went in 
and out. 

There were many, for Dr. Stedman's seemed 
both a full and a busy house. People were per- 
petually coming and going, not a few with those 
eager, anxious countenances that are ever haunt- 
ing a doctor's abode. He appeared to have a 
good practice, and to be not without friends, for 
several daintily-dressed lady visitors called; and 
one or two gentlemen in carriages, grave, pro- 
fessional, eminently respectable — the sort of con- 
nexions which gather round a man when he 
begins to rise in the world, and the world 
discovers that it may be rather proud of him 
than otherwise. 

John Stone the soldier saw all these things. 
Pacing the street, and sometimes, that he might 
awaken no suspicion, hanging about with other 
forlorn and shabby-looking loungers on area-steps 
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and at shop-windows, he watched with hungry 
glances the continually opening door. Once, 
struck by a sudden impulse, he even went up to 
it, and laid his hand upon it, but just that minute 
two young lads came springing up the steps be^ 
hind him, all life and gaiety. 

^ Hallo, here's an old 'soldier. Did you want 
jny father, eh, old man?' looking into the 
stranger's face with a frank, bright smile, which 
carried with it such a ghostly likeness, that, after 
a moment's eager glance at the lad. Stone, trem* 
bling like an aspen, shook his head in silent 
negative, and went shambling away. 

* They must be his boys, of course,' muttered 
he to himself. *Such big lads I His boys* 
It seems like dreaming. But I 'm always dream- 
ing.' And he laughed, but the laugh was half a 
moan. 

After a few minutes, the two lads reappeared, 
bringing out with them in triumph a little lady, 
well furred and cloaked, and evidently prepared 
to meet the still damp day and enjoy it as much 
as either of her sons. For mother and sons they 
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were, there was no mistaking that. The elder 
gave her his arm, patronisingly and tenderly, 
-as if it were a new right which he was rather 
proud of claiming, while the younger walked 
beside her, seizing by force her umbrella and 
bag, and flourishing them about with great live- 
liness. Both lads wer^ so full of themselves, and 
of her, guarding her on either side, and enjoying 
her company with undisguised delight, that they 
were rather regardless of passers-by, and the elder 
brushed past Stone somewhat roughly. 

* Take care, Julius,' said the lady, in a gentle, 
feminine voice, fit to win over any number of 
boys, and yet rule them too, for there was 
neither weakness nor indecision in it. Then 
turning to the soldier, she added, 'I beg your 
pardon; my son did not mean to be rude to 
you.' 

Stone made no reply, and, after a passing 
glance at him, she walked on. However, ere 
crossing the street, she looked back and said a 
word or two to her second son, who immediately 
oame and spoke to him, civilly and kindly. 
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^ Are you not weU ? Is there anything I can 
do for you?' 

*No, nothing. Let me alone!' said Stone 
sharply, and hurried away. 

A few minutes after, however, he was haunt- 
ing the same street — the same door. Almost 
that instant the doctor drove up to it, when two 
little lads, not long past babyhood, going out with 
their nurse, blocked his way. 

' Papa, papa !'. rose in unison, a perfect shriek 
of welcome. 

Dr. Stedman stopped and tossed them up, one 
after the other, in his strong arms. 

* My Castor and Pollux, is it you ?' 

* We're not Castor aud Pollux, we're David 
and Jonathan. Papa, give us another toss.' 

*Not to-day, I'm very busy. Eun away, 
Gemini. Nurse, is mamma at home ?' 

And hearing she was not, a momentary cloud 
crossed his face. 

' Ah, well, she'll be back by dinner-time, and 
so shall I. Tell her so.' And he hurried in 
with the preoccupied look of a man who has no 
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idle moments to lose. Very soon he came out 
again, and was hastening to his carriage, when 
his quick eye caught sight of the figure leaning 
against his area-railings. 

* Did you want me, my good man ? Any 
message ? Are you a patient of mine ?' 

^No.' 

* I don't remember your face. But you look 
ill. I am unfortunately in haste,' taking out his 
watch; ^but still, I could spare fully three 
minutes, if you wanted to consult me.' 

^No.' 

^ Good afternoon, then.' 

* Good afternoon.' 

Pre-occupied as he evidently was, the kind 
physician gave one half-compassionate glance 
behind him, then closed his carriage-door and 
drove away. John Stone stood in the street 
alone. 

Yes, quite alone now — alone as few men 
ever are until death. He had come hither with 
no definite intention beyond the natural impulse 
of most men, to see old places and familiar faces 
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again. Afterwards, driven by some vague yearn- 
ing, some last clinging to this world and all its 
tender ties, he had experimentalized thus on a 
mere chance, hardly knowing whether he wished 
to succeed or fail. He had failed. 

It was neither improbable nor unnatural that 
he should have done so, and yet the certainty of it 
fimote him hard. 

* I am quite safe,' he said, bitterly. * Nobody 
knows me. I may go among them all as harm- 
less as a ghost.' 

And not unlike a ghost he felt — a poor, 
wandering ghost revisiting the upper world, where 
his place was now as completely filled up as, 
perchance, even the best-beloved, most honoured 
dead would find theirs, could they return after a 
season to the hearths they sat at, the friends and 
kindred who once loved them so well; ay, and 
love them still, only with a diflferent sort of love. 
It seems sad, and yet it is but a law of nature, 
most righteous, most merciful, if we look at it as 
we believe our dead do, grieving no more, either 
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over themselves or us, but rejoicing in tlieir new 
and perfect existence. 

But Stone was a living man still, and he found 
his lot hard to bear ; yet it was, in some sense, 
his own choosing. He had slipped away, first in 
madness, and then with a stunned indifference to 
life and all its duties; suffering himself to drop 
without a struggle into the great sea of sorrow, 
which at some crisis in our lives is ever ready to 
overwhelm each one of us. It had closed over 
him. He had gained his desire. Years of oblivion 
had rolled between, changing the terrible present 
into a harmless past ; and now his own place and 
his own people knew him no more. 

He turned into Hanover Square, and walked 
round and round it, in the gloom of the early 
dusk, avoiding the houses and keeping to the 
inner circle, where a white frosty fog hung over 
the trees like a shroud. 

* It's all right,' he muttered, talking to him- 
self, as was his habit — the habit of most solitary 
people. *They are happy, perfectlg happy, as 
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they deserve to be. They have wholly forgotten 
me. Of course; they could not but forget. 
I wished them to forget me. What was there to 
jremember except pain? And yet — oh. Will! 
—kind, loving, good old Will I' 

A sharp sob broke his words. Ashamed, he 
turned to see if any chance passer-by was near 
him ; but there was no one. The place was as 
London squares are on a winter evening — lonely 
as a desert. 

* Five sons the child said he had. Plenty to 
keep up the name — the honest, honourable name 
— which he used to say I should make famous 
some day. I ? What a mockery it seems now ! 
Five sons. Not a bad help for a man when he 
grows old. That eldest — the big fellow, so like 
his father — must be the one that was the baby. 
She used to pet him and play with him.' 

He ground his teeth as he spoke, and talking 
to himself no more, sped on round and round the 
circle, like a man possessed ; sometimes stopping 
from sheer exhaustion, and then hurrying on 
again as if there were an evil spirit behind him. 
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At length, quite worn out, he crawled back to 
the old spot — the bright little house in Brook 
Street. 

It looked doubly bright in the now thickly 
gathering darkness of the street. The Venetian 
blinds had been drawn down, but not closed, so 
that any one looking through the interstices could 
see into the room quite plainly. 

A cosy dining-room, warm and cheerful; 
gilt-framed prints shining on the crimson-papered 
walls ; a large bookcase at one end ; a mirror and 
sideboard, garnished wiih what looked like pre- 
sentation plate, goblets, a claret-jug, &c., on the 
other ; between, the shining, white-spread family 
dinner-table, with chairs all round it, evidently 
meant to be filled as full as it could hold. 
Standing on the hearth-rug, apparently waiting 
and watching, but knitting still — for the fire- 
light flickered on the glancing needles, and made 
a star of light out of one fine diamond which 
glittered on the rapid little hands — was a figure 
that looked like the good fairy, the presiding 
genius, the guardian angel of the whole. 
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She was a little person, thin and fragile, more 
so perhaps than a matron should be, and her face 
was not without a look of care — or rather the 
faint shadow of care gone by. And when it fell 
into repose there was, as there is in almost all 
faces past their youth, a slight sadness, enough to 
make you feel that she had felt, and understood,, 
sorrow. Her hair was already whitening under 
her little lace cap, and her black silk dress had 
not the slightest pretence of girlishness about it^ 
Yet there was a youthfulness, light and gay, and 
an almost childish sweetness in both face and 
figure, that withstood all the wear and tear of 
time. It made folk say, even ordinary friends, but 
especially her boys and her husband, ^ Ah, mamma 
will never be an old woman.' No, never : for 
while her heart beat it would be a vounff heart 
still. WTien, more than once, at the sound of 
wheels she lifted up her face to listen, the bright- 
ness that came into her eyes was like that of 
a girl hearing the lover's footstep outside the 
door. 
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Stone watched lier; clinging meanwhile to 
the railings, grasping them hard, as if the cold 
iron had been a warm, loving hand. Perhaps for 
a minute his heart misgave him — his bitter, 
cynical, unbelieving heart. One step, one word, 
and might he not pass out of the loneliness and 
-cold into — what? Would it be a welcome? 
After all these years, all this change, would it be 
a welcome? He looked down on his rags — they 
were becoming such, for his money was dwindling 
away; he put his hand to his head, where the 
deadly food which he had been chewing at in- 
tervals since morning was slowly but surely 
<3onfusing his faculties, making him more and 
more unfit for and averse to all society, or any- 
thing that might snatch him out of the drugged 
nocturnal elysium which alone enabled him to 
bear the torments of the day. 

' No — no; too late ! To them I should only 
be a burden and a shame. Better as it is — better 
as it is.' 

And just as the doctor's carriage drove up. 
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and the door opening of itself, showed a dainty 
head leaning anxiously forward from the lighted 
hall, Stone slunk back hastily, and staggered 
away, round the street corner, into the misty 
square. 

Half-an-hour afterwards he crawled back 
again, but by that time the Venetian blind had 
been closed ; the house was all dark. Only 
through an inch of the upper sasli, which was left 
open for air — it was such a small house for a 
large family — the hungry, weary, shivering man 
fancied he could hear the clatter of knives and 
forks, the chatter of lively voices, around the 
cheerful dinner-table, where parents and chil- 
dren met together after the labours and pleasures 
of the day. 

* Will I — Edna!' he called, but faintly, and 
as hopeless of reply as a bodiless spirit might 
feel, vainly trying to make itself known to the 
living flesh and blood unto whom it was once 
so near. ^Will — Edna — you were fond of me 
once, and I was fond of you. I '11 not harm you, 
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or trouble you. Be liappy I — It is quite true — 
I am dead, dead — long ago. Good-bye ! ' 

He hurried away and was soon lost in London 
streets — the glaring, splendid, wicked, miserable 
streets — once more. Lost 1 — lost ! — lost 1 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

* Mamma, only listen.' 

^ Please do, mammy darling I ' 

* Lovey ! we '11 be so good.' 

* Children, will you hold your tongues, and 
not speak more than three at a time ? The dear 
little mother is perfectly deafened with you.' 

Mrs. Stedman smiled at her eldest son — her 

* right-hand,' as she often called him — her grave, 
kind, helpful Julius ; but it being, as he said, 
quite impossible for her to hear herself speak just 
then, she only shook her head with a Burleigh- 
like solemnity, and waited till the outburst sub- 
sided. 

She had all her young flock at home for the 
holidays,* which, especially in winter, most mothers 
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will recognise as a position not the easiest in the 
world. Yet Edna was well fitted to be the 
mother of boys. Within her tiny feminine body 
iurked a spirit unconquerable even by the hus- 
band who adored her, and the sons who inherited 
their own from her. Bright, brave, active, de- 
-cided, she had learnt to hold her own in midst of 
the most tumultuous state of things, as she did 
this day. And however gently she might utter 
it, all knew and recognised that her yea was yea, 
tind her nay nay. No one ever attempted to 
gainsay or dispute either. 

There are bad women — God have mercy on 
them! fallen angels, worse than any men — by 
whom lovers, husbands, sons, are led on to de- 
struction ; but almost worse than these are weak 
women, who have sufficient good in them to make 
them half loved while they are wholly despised, 
l>y the men belonging to them. Now, whether 
Mrs. Ste(lman's sons loved her or not, it was at 
once seen that they respected her ; respected her 
as gentle, wise firmness is ever respected ; and 
relied on her, as upon quiet strength, whether 
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of man or woman, children always learn to 
rely. 

Silence being restored, she said — 

^ No, boys ; I am very sorry for you, but you 
cannot go skating to-day. The ice is not thick 
enough.' 

' But, mamma, I saw ever so many on it 
when Bob and I walked down to the Serpentine 
after breakfast.' 

' You did not go on it yourselves ?' 

^ Of course not. We promised, you know,' 
said Will, with an injured air, at which his 
mother patted him on the shoulder tenderly. 

^ That 's my good boy — my good boys, whom 
I can always rely on. It is hard for you, I 
allow that; and many harum-scarum, fool-hardy 
lads may tell you that your mother is a great 
coward ' 

^ No, no, no,' cried all the lads in chorus, and 
declared she was the ^pluckiest' littJe mother 
that ever lived. 

^ Very well,' she answered, laughing ; ^ I am 
glad you think so.' And then seriously, ^No, 
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boys, I hope I can bear inevitable risks, nor do I 
shrink from lawful dangers. Julius will have 
one of these days to take his turn at the fever 
hospital ; Will may go in for a Civil Service ex- 
amination, and be off to India, and Eobert turn 
sheep-farmer in Australia, as soon as his schooling 
is done. I '11 hinder none of you from risking 
life in doing your duty ; but I will hinder you, so 
long as you are in my care, from throwing away 
your lives in a reckless manner. A pleasant thing 
for papa and me if you went out this fore- 
noon, and were brought home at dinner-time — 
drowned !' 

^ Ju says I 'm born to be hanged, and so I 
shall never be drowned,' observed Bob, dryly. 

' Drowned,' repeated Will, meditatively. Will 
was the clever one of the family ; always striking 
out new and brilliant ideas. 'It would be. a 
curious thing to try what drowning is like. 
People say it is the easiest death that any one 
can die — quite pleasant indeed. Mamma, did 
you ever know anybody who was drowned ?' 

' Hush ! ' said the eldest brother, quick to 
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notice the slightest shadow in his mother's face. 
^ You forget Uncle Julius was drowned.' 

No more questions were asked. Though the 
children knew no particulars, they were well 
aware that over the life and death of this unknown 
uncle, their father's only brother, hung a tender, 
sad mystery, which made their mother grave 
whenever his name was mentioned; and their 
father sometimes looked at Will, who was thought 
to resemble him — looked, and turned away with 
a sigh. And when sometimes, being deluded, as 
fathers delight to be, into telling tales of his own 
boyhood to his boys, these adventures chanced to 
include Uncle Julius, he would break off abruptly, 
and his hearty merriment changed into the saddest 
silence. Also the elders noticed that, except con- 
cerning those boyish days, their father never 
spoke much of Uncle Julius. Whether the latter 
had done something ^ naughty,' though nobody 
ever hinted at such a thing, or whether he had 
been very unhappy or very unfortunate, the lads 
could none of them satisfactorily decide, though 
they often held long arguments with one another 
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on the subject. But one thing was quite clear — 
Uncle Julius must have been a remarkable person, 
and very dearly loved by both their parents. 

So, being boys trained from babyhood in the 
sweet tact which springs from lovingness, they 
let Will's mal-apropos remark pass by without 
comment, and hung round their mother caress- 
ingly till they brought her back to her own 
bright self again. 

' Yes,' she said, laughing, ^ you are very good 
boys, I own, though you do worry mamma pretty 
well sometimes.' 

' Do we, darling ? We '11 never do so any 
more.' 

' Oh, no, not till the next time. There, there, 
you babies!' 

And she resigned her little fur-slippered foot 
for the twins to cuddle — the rosy, fat, good- 
tempered twins, rolling about like Newfoundland 
puppies on the hearth-rug — laid one hand on 
Bob's light curls, suffered Will to seize the other, 
and leant her head against the tall shoulder of 
her eldest son, who petted his mother just as if 
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she had been a beautiful young lady. Thus ' sub- 
divided,' as she called it, Edna stood among her 
five sons ; and any stranger observing her might 
have thought she had never had a care. But 
such a perfect life is impossible ; and the 'long 
gap of years that there was between Eobert and 
the twins, together with one little curl — that, 
wrapped in silver paper, lay always at the bottom 
of the mother's housekeeping purse — could have 
told a different tale. 

However, this was her own secret, hidden in 
her heart. When with her children, she was as 
merry as any one of them all. 

' Come now,' said she, * since you are such 
good boys, and give up cheerfully your pleasures, 
not because mother wishes it, but because it is 
right ' 

^ And also because mother wishes it,' lovingly 
remarked Julius. 

^ Well, well, I accept it as such ; and in return 
I'll make you all a handsome present — of my 
whole afternoon.' 

Here uprose a shout of delight, for every one 
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knew that the most valuable gift their mother 
could bestow on them was her time, always so 
well filled up, and her bright, blithe, pleasant 
company. 

^ It is settled then, boys. Now decide. Where 
will you take me to ? Only it should be some 
nice warm place. Mamma cannot stand the cold 
quite as you boys do. You must remember she 
is not so young as she used to be.' 

^ She is — she is I ' cried the sons in indignant 
love; and the eldest pressed her to his warm 
young breast almost with the tears in his eyes. 
That deep affection — almost a passion — which 
sometimes exists between an eldest son and his 
mother, was evidently very strong here. 

^ I know what place mamma would like best 
— next best to a run in the country, where, of 
course, we can't go now — I propose the National 
Gallery.' 

Which was rather good of Bob, who, of him- 
self, did not care twopence for pictures; and 
when the others seconded the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously, his mother smiled a special 
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* tliank you ' to him, which raised the lad's spirits: 
exceedingly. 

It was a lively walk through the Christmas' 
streets, bright with holly and evergreens, and 
resplendent with every luxury that the shops 
could offer to Christmas purchasers. But Edna's 
boys bought nothing, and asked for nothing.. 
They and she looked at all these treasures with 
delighted but unenvious eyes. They had been 
brought up as a poor man's children, even as she 
was a poor man's wife — educated from babyhood 
in that noble self-denial which scorns to crave 
for anything which it cannot justly have. There 
was less need for carefulness now, and every time 
the mother looked at them — the five jewels of 
her matron crown — she thanked God that they 
would never be dropped into the dust of poverty ; 
that, humanly speaking, there would be enough 
forthcoming, both money and influence, all of 
their father's own righteous earning, to set them 
fairly afloat in the world — before William and 
she laid down their heads together in the quiet 
sleep after toil — of which she began to think 
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perhaps a little more than she used to do, years 
ago. 

Yet when the boys stopped her before 
tempting jewellers' or linendrapers' shops, mak- 
ing her say what she liked best, Edna would 
answer to each boy's question as to what he 
should give her ^when he got rich' — 

* Nothing, my darling, nothing. I think 
your father and I are the richest people in all 
this world." 

When she got into the National Gallery, 
tmd more than one person turned to look after 
her — the little mother with such a lot of tall 
'boys — Mrs. Stedman carried her head more erect 
than usual, and a Cornelia-like conceitedness 
•dimpled roimd her mouth. Then, she being 
slightly fatigued — she was not the very strongest 
little woman in the world — Julius settled her 
<;arefully in the most comfortable seat he could 
find, and left her there in the midst of the pre- 
Raffaellite saints and martyrs, and mediaeval Holy 
Families, to spend some quiet minutes in plea- 
•sures which throughout her busy life had been so 
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married life, luxuries had been impossible. Dur- 
ing all the years when her little ones were young 
she had read few books, scarcely seen a picture, 
and confined her country pleasures to watching 
the leaves bud and grow green and fall, in Hyde 
Park or Kensington Gardens. It was rarely that 
the busy mother got even a few minutes' rest like 
this to go back to the day-dreams of her youth — 
now fading away in the realities, sad or sweet, of 
her maturer years. 

She almost felt like a girl again, as after a 
brief rest she rose, and took leisurely the circuit 
of the room, where many an old familiar picture 
looked at her with ghostly eyes — pictures fixed 
on her memory during the days when Letty and 
Julius, she and William, used to haunt this place. 
The years between seemed to collapse into no- 
thing, and for a moment or two she felt almost as 
she felt then — at the outset of her life, in the 
tender dawn of her love : her heart full of hope 
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that coloured everything rose-hue, and faith in 
God and man that never knew a cloud. 

Well, that time had gone by for them all four. 
She and William were middle-aged parents now ; 
Letty and Julius — poor Letty! poor Julius! — 
she hardly knew which to grieve over most, the 
living or the dead. 

So had passed all these passing shows of 
mortal life, fleet as a shadow that departeth ; and 
still the fair Saint Catherine stood beside her 
wheel, smiling her martyr's smile, and Del 
Piombo's ghostly Lazarus arose out of the dark 
sepulchre, and the numberless Madonnas who 
used to thrill Edna's heart with an exquisite 
foreboding of what mother-bliss must be, sat, 
calm as ever, holding their Divine children in 
their arms — always children, who never grew up, 
never died. And Edna thought of her own little 
lost baby — her one girl-baby of three months old 
—and tried to fancy how she looked now, per- 
haps not unlike these. Continually, amongst all 
her living children — her perpetual daily blessings 
— came the memory of this one, a blessing too. 
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as our dead should always be to us, more and 
more perhaps the older we grow, since they bridge 
over the gulf between us and the world unseen. 
Edna was not the less a happy and a cheerful 
mother, that besides all these breathing, laughing, 
loving children, she had still another child — a 
little silent angel, waiting for her in the celestial 
land. 

WTiile she was thinking of these things, in her 
own peaceful way, and enjoying the old delicious 
atmosphere of beauty and grace, which had been 
the fairy-land of her youth, her boy Eobert, after 
romping about, tormenting alternately his two 
elders and the twins, came back to her. 

' Mamma,' said he, in a loud whisper, * there's 
a very grand lady staring at you, and has been 
for ever so long. She looks as if she wanted to 
speak to you, but couldn't make up her mind. 
Do you know her?' 

Edna looked round. No mistaking the stately 
figure, the sweeping satin robes. 

* Yes, I know her,' blushing while she spoke, 
and startled at the diflSculty of explaining to her 
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boy that it was her own flesh-and-blood sister, as 
DiBar to her as Julius or Will to him, who thus 
met her, looked, and — would she pass by ? * I 
know her, Eobert, but do not let us turn that 
way. She has seen me ; she can come and speak 
to me if she chooses. It is your aunt, Mrs, 
Vanderdecken.' 

* Oh ! ' said Bob, with difficulty repressing a 
whistle. * What a stunning woman she is I 
But why doesn't she come and speak to you, 
mamma ' 

* Hush, she is coming.' 

She came, slow and stately, and held out her 
hand with a patronising air. 

' You here, Edna ? I thought you never went 
anywhere.' 

^ Oh, yes, I do sometimes, when my children 
carry me off with them. And you — who would 
have expected to find you here ?" 

* I came with my little girl. She is learning 
drawing under a celebrated artist — a lady artist 
of course, who brings her here once a-week or so 
to study the old masters. I leave them to go 
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round together, while I sit still. I don'fc care for 
pictures.' 

Edna was silent. 

' Besides I am rather glad to give the child 
something to amuse her, for she has been rather 
dull of late.' 

^ Not ill, I hope?' 

* Oh, no, only cross. Do your children never 
take sullen or obstinate fits, Edna ? and how do 
you contrive to manage them ? I wish you could 
teach me how to manage mine ;' and Mrs. Vander- 
decken sighed. 

While speaking, her distantly polite manner 
had changed into a sort of querulous appeal — 
Letty's old helplessness and habit of leaning upon 
everybody, especially her sister. She made room 
for Mrs. Stedman beside her with something of a 
sisterly air. 

Now Edna and her husband, without much 
speaking, had tacitly made up their minds on the 
subject of the Vanderdeckens. They both felt 
that ties of blood, so far as the duty of showing 
kindness goes, are never abrogated, — but intimacy 
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is a diflferent thing. To keep up a show of re- 
spect where none existe — of love when it has been 
long killed dead — is the merest folly, or worse, 
falsehood. The doctor's wife had not an atom of 
pride in her, and the condescending airs of her 
magnificent sister fell upon her perfectly harm- 
less, almost unperceived; but Letty's total ignoring 
of the past, and meeting her, both on the two 
former occasions and to-day, as indifferently as if 
she were a common acquaintance, was such a 
mockery of kinship that Edna, who had believed in 
flesh-and-blood ties with the passionate fervour 
of all loving hearts — until they are forced into 
disbelief — drew back within herself, utterly re- 
pelled and wounded. Still, hearing that sigh, 
she said kindly, — 

* Letty, if I can help or advise you, I would 
gladly do it. I have been a mother so many 
years now.' 

' Ah, yes. How many children have you ? 
I quite forget. But they ate all boys. Now, I 
do think one girl is more trouble than half-a- 
dozen boys ; at least, if she is such a self-willed 



* Don't say so,' replied Edna, earnestly ; * I 
like my children to have a will of their own. I 
would never break it, only guide it.' 

' But do they obey you ? Are they at all 
afraid of you ? Gertrude is not one bit afraid of 
me.' 

* Children that obey from fear mostly turn 
out either hypocrites or cowards. We rule ours 
by the pure sense of right. God's will, which we 
try to teach them, is the real will to be obeyed,, 
far beyond either their father's or mine.' 

* Ah, I can't understand you — I never could* 
Bat, Edna ' — falling into the confidential tone of 
old days — Svhat would you do if one of your 
children had formed an acquaintance which you 
objected to, though you could not absolutely forbid 
it, and let you argue as you might with them they 
wouldn't give it up ?'• 

/ Eobert,' whispered his mother, 'run back 
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and stay with your brothers for a little. I want 
to talk to your aunt.' 

And Eobert, though dying with curiosity, 
obeyed. 

^ There, your boy obeys you in a minute, Edna. 
Ifow I might reason with my girl for an hour on 
the subject of that horrid old soldier ! But I will 
just tell you the whole matter.' 

She drew closer to Mrs. Stedman, and in 
vexed and injured tones explained, in her own 
lengthy and contradictory fashion, how Gertrude 
had made acquaintance with some poor invalided 
soldier who lived in the village, had taken a great 
fancy to him, and now that he was laid up ill at 
his lodgings wanted to go and see him. When 
refused, she had sulked and fretted till she made 
herself quite ill. 

* The child must have a tender heart,' re- 
marked Edna. 

' Of course she has, and I 'm sure I encourage 
it as much as possible. In her position she will 
have to be very charitable, so I always take her 



give the poor man money, or send him his dinner 
every day, but as to her going to see him, it was 
quite impossible. Why, he lodges at a small 
public-house ! ' 

* Is he a bad man, or a man of low cha- 
racter?' 

* How do I know ? soldiers often are. But to 
tell the plain truth' — the plain truth generally 
came out at the tail end of Mrs. Vanderdecken's 
confidences — 'I don't like to say too much 
against him, for he certainly once saved the 
child's life — pulled her from under a railway 
train; and though I must own he has taken no 
advantage of this as yet, I mean in extorting 
money, still he might do so, and that would make 
Mr. Vanderdecken so angry.' 

* Indeed ! but you, I should have thought ' 

* Ah, Edna, one isn't always a rich woman 
because one is married to a rich man. I have 
everything I want — can run up bills to any 
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amount, but — would you believe it? — I rarely 
have a sovereign in my pocket to do what I like 
with. Not that I think Mr. Vanderdecken means 
to be unkind, it 's just his way ; the way of all 
men, I suppose.' 

^ Not all,' said Edna, and thought of her own 
open-handed Will, who trusted her with every- 
thing ; who, like herself, never wantonly wasted 
a penny, and therefore had always an honest 
pound to spare for those who needed. And she 
looked with actual pity at her sister — so wealthy, 
yet so helplessly poor. ^ Yes, I can see yours is 
not an easy position. But does the child still 
fret ? What does her father say ?' 

* Oh, he knows nothing at all about it. We 
never tell papa anything. At least,' noticing 
Edna's intense surprise, ^ we are obliged to be 
very careful what we tell him. You see, Edna, 
my marriage is not exactly like yours. I being 
so very much younger than Mr. Vanderdecken, 
and perhaps — well, perhaps, a little more taking 
in my appearance,' she smiled complacently, * he 
is apt to be just a bit jealous. He cannot bear 



^ I understand,' replied Edna, gravely. 

* And to tell the whole truth,' it was dropping^ 
out bit by bit, ' if I were to say to him that tliat 
poor soldier came from Calcutta, as Gertrude in- 

* forms me he did, my husband, who has never 
forgotten the — the rather peculiar circurastances^ 
of my marriage, would be quite furious. It's 
natural perhaps, but,' with a martyr-like sigh^ 
* of course it is a little awkward for me.' 

* A little awkward ! ' Edna Stedman turned 
upon her sister full, steady, indignant eyes. * A 
little awkward ! ' she repeated, and stopped. 

And this was all that remained of the past ; 
the terrible tragedy which even yet she and her 
husband could hardly bear to speak of; the agony 
of suspense which had darkened their life for 
months and years, until it was ended by receiving 
chance evidence which convinced them that Julius 
was not lost, but dead. His story was brief 
enough. On coming down to meet his betrothed at 
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the ship, and finding her gone — she having quitted 
it at the Cape of Good Hope* to be married to Mr. 
Vanderdecken — he had suddenly disappeared. 

Disappeared totally, leaving his lodgings just 
as they were — and lying on the table, in an en- 
velope addressed to Messrs. Marchmont and Co., a 
brief holograph will, bequeathing everything he 
had to his brother, adding * that he would never 
be heard of more.' 

He never was. At first it was thought he 
might have committed suicide — rgone voluntarily 
to face his Maker and ask Him the never-answered 
question of so many miserable lives ; but when 
the news was communicated to Dr. Stedman, he 
refused to beKeve this. He thought rather that 
a fit of frantic despair had induced his brother to 
run away, so as to lose himself and his own 
identity for the time. So he instituted wide in- 
quiries, and inserted advertisements in newspapers 
half over the world. But in vain. 

At last Julius's Indian servant brought to the 
office of Marchmont & Co. an old coat of his 
master's, and a pocket-book, in which was written 
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* JuKus Stedman.' Both these he said he had 
got from an English -sailor, who took them from 
a drowned ^ body,' quite unrecognisable, that had 
floated past his boat, down the Hooghly, three 
years before. How far t^.ie story was true, could 
never be proved, but in default of all other evi- 
dence it was at last accepted and believed. 

So that was the end. After another year's 
clinging to desperate hope, the will was proved, 
the family put on mourning ; and now for more 
than twelve years Julius Stedman had been num- 
bered among the dead. 

How much of all this Letty knew Edna could 
not say, she herself having told her only the final 
fact in a letter which was never answered. Yet 
when she looked at her sister and remembered 
Julius, whom she had so often watched sauntering 
about these very rooms with his beloved on his 
arm, Mrs. Stedman thought. Had Letty forgotten ? 
Was it possible she could forget ? 

* Gertrude, you stupid child, don't you see 
how you are trampling on my dress ?' 

The peevish tone, the entire absorption in this 
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small annoyance of her little girl's rough but 
affectionate ways — yes, Letty had forgotten I All 
that fearful history of a ruined life — ruined by 
whose doing ? — was regarded by her as ' a little 
awkward,' nothing more. 

But it was useless to speak, or to feel, in the 
matter; indeed Edna was incapable of a word. 
She only drew her little niece to lier side and 
caressed her, in that lingering, loving way with 
which she always looked at little girls now. And 
then lifting up her eyes, she saw entering, the 
room, and glancing eagerly around in search of 
her, her husband. 

* I had actually a spare hour this afternoon, 
Edna, so I thought I would follow you. Nurse 
told me where you were gone. I found the boys 
at once. Now, lads, off with you home, for it is 
growing dark. Mamma and I will just idle about 
for- a little and drive home together.' 

And Dr. Stedman sat down beside his Edna, 
with the air of a man who, after nearly a score of 
married years, still enjoys a stolen half-hour of 
his wife's company, and thinks her society the 



faithful, tender heart, which yet, under all its ten- 
derness, had a keen sense of right and wrong, 
honour and dishonour, that no warmth of friendship 
or nearness of blood could ever set aside. She 
was well aware liow he felt regarding Letty, and 
dreaded, with a kind of sick dismay, any meeting 
between them. But there was no alternative ; it 
must take place. 

' William,' she said, touching his hand, 
* this is my sister. You did not recognise her, 
I see.' 

The blood rushed all over Dr. Stedman's face, 
and he stepped back a moment with uncontrollable 
repugnance. Then he seemed to remember that 
at least they were a man and woman — a gentle- 
man and a lady. He bowed courteously, and 
when Letty offered him her hand he did not re- 
fuse it. 

' I hope your husband is well ? Is this your 
•daughter?' 
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* Yes. Gertrude, shake hands with Dr. Sted- 
man. She is a little like Edna, is she not ?' 

' 0h, no,' he replied hastily, * oh, no !' 

And this was all that passed. 

For a minute or two more the three stood 
together, as they had stood so often on this very 
floor; — with a fourth, who was now — where? 
They must have thought of him, they could not 
but have done so, yet none of them gave the least 
sign. Alas! if we were all to speak out aloud 
concerning these ghastly memories that rise up at 
many a festive board, or walk beside us with 
soundless feet down many a noisy street, what 
good would it be ? Better keep a decent silence, 
and go on patiently between the two awful com- 
panies, which are ever surrounding us — the seen 
and the unseen — the living and the dead. 

Though all preserved their composure, the 
position was so painful that even Mrs. Vander- 
decken perceived she had better end it. 

* I must go now,' she said. ' Dr. Stedman, 
would you allow one of your boys to call up my 
carriage?' 
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^ I will see you myself to it, Mrs. Vander- 
decken.' 

Coldly but courteously he oflfered her his arm, 
and they descended the staircase together. 

Edna, hardly knowing what she was about, so 
like a dream did it all seem, wandered mechani- 
cally on, looking at the mute pictures round her, 
chiefly portraits of dead men and women, on whose 
faces were strange histories — the equal histories 
of living men and women now. 

Pre-occupied as she was, she involuntaiily 
stopped at one — Andrea Del Sarto's portrait of 
himself. Eobert Browning must have had it in 
his mind when he painted that wonderful word- 
picture of Del Sarto and his wife, ' his beautiful 
Lucrezia, whom he loved.' All that sad story is 
plainly foreshadowed in the face — full of a man's 
passion and a woman's sensitiveness, perhaps also 
a woman's weakness, which looks out from the 
centuries-old canvas ; a face, typical of the artist- 
nature, in all ages: often, too, foreboding the 
artist's fate. 

While looking, and moralizing over it, Edna 
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suddenly recognised why the portrait had struck 
her with such a strange familiarity. It was 
almost as like him as if it had been painted from 
him — poor lost Julius ! 

She stood absorbed, for it seemed to speak to 
her with its sad soft eyes, out of the depths of 
years, when she felt a hand on her shoulder, and 
turned round to her husband. 

^ Edna, what were you looking at?' 

* That head. Don't you see the strong resem- 
blance ?' 

Dr. Stedman, less imaginative than his wife, 
might have passed it by, but the emotion in her 
coimtenance guided him at once. He too saw, as 
if it had risen up out of the grave, not Del Sarto's 
face, but his dead brother's, full of genius, life, and 
hope, whereon was no possible foreboding of the 
fate to come — a fate from which neither brother 
nor sister could save him. 

Cain's appeal, ^Am I my brother's keeper?' 
though uttered by a murderer, is not wholly un- 
true or unjust. Beyond a certain point no human 
being can help or save another. We think we 
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can ; we are strong and fearless, till taught in 
many a bitter and humbling way that we are poor 
and blind, weak and miserable, and that in God's 
hands alone are the spirits of all flesh, their guid- 
ance and their destinies. 

But this is a hard lesson to learn. Edna saw, 
as she had seen many a time before during those 
heavy years when her husband went mourning 
for his brother — ay, at times even amidst the 
happiness of his most happy home — the sharp 
pain amounting almost to self-reproach, as if 
surely something had been left undone, or done 
unwisely, by him, else Julius's career would never 
have ended thus, in a grief the mystery of which 
was ten times worse than that of ordinary 
death. 

She answered, as she sometimes ventured to 
do, the unspoken thoughts which by long expe- 
rience she had learned to trace in William's mind, 
almost as accurately as if they were her own. 

* Nay, dearest, you must not grieve. You 
could not help it — nor I. It was not our doing, 
and he is at rest now.' 
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* Yes, he is at rest. But — she ?' 

Will spoke beneath his breath — fiercely, too 
— so that his wife knew well enough how much, 
for her sake, he had suppressed during the last 
half -hour. Nor could she deny the truth — 
which he felt, though he did not utter it — that 
if ever a man's life was wasted and destroyed, it 
was that of poor Julius ; and it had been Letty's 
doing. And yet — and yet — oh, if God reckoned 
up against us, not only the evil that we meant to 
do, but that which we have been either carelessly 
or foolishly instrumental in doing, where should 
any of us stand ? 

* Forgive her !' implored Edna, as some such 
thought as this passed through her mind,— she, 
the mother of five children, who had all these 
young hearts in her hand, as it were, and knew 
not how in the unseen years to come they might 
be sinned against or sinning — needing from 
others the pity or pardon which their mother 
was not there to show. ^ Husband — forgive her ! 
I think even Julius would do it now.' 

' I '11 try.' 
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Dr. Stedman pressed his wife's arm close to 
his heart, and abruptly turned away. 

For a little while longer they wandered about 
the rooms, talking of indifferent topics, for Edna 
knew that there are some things too sore to be 
spoken much about, even between husband and 
wife: until the rare comfort of an idle hour 
together soothed them both, and made them feel, 
as married people do, that all trouble is bearable 
so long as each is left to the other. Perhaps 
even, after then— for such love is not a mortal 
but an immortal possession. 

Then they descended, arm in arm, to where, 
in the chilly dark of Trafalgar Square, the doctor's 
comfortable brougham was waiting. 

* I am glad I have a warm, cosy carriage to 
put my darling into now,' said William, as he 
wrapped her well up, and, stepping in beside her, 
took her hand with lover-like tenderness. 

Edna laughed — almost the laugh of her girl- 
hood — to hide the fact of two big tears which 
came now as quickly to her eyes as they used to 
do then. 
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' Will, you are so conceited ;' and then lean- 
ing against his shoulder — creeping as close to 
him as the propriety of Pall Mall allowed, she 
whispered, * Oh, how happy we are — what a 
blessed life has been given to us — God make us 
thankful for it all.' 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

Gertrude missed and fretted after her friend the 
soldier for many days. He and his stories had 
taken firm hold of her imagination, and his 
feebleness and sickliness, together with the fact 
of his having saved her life, had made a strong 
impression upon her fond little he^rt. 

Being questioned, she had told her mother, 
as she always did when catechised, everything 
she was asked : so Mrs. Vanderdecken now knew 
all particulars regarding John Stone that were 
known to Gertrude herself. But this roused in 
her shallow and self-absorbed mind no suspicion 
beyond an uneasy feeling that her daughter's pro- 
pensity for *low' society — gardeners, keepers, 
and the common people generally — must be 
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stopped, and this was a good opportunity for 
doing it. So having ascertained, in a roundabout 
way, that Stone was still lying ill at the * Goat 
and Compasses ' — though not dying, nor likely 
immediately to die — she communicated these 
facts to Gertrude, and promised, in the half-and- 
half way in which the weak mother often pacified 
the strong-willed child, to send and inquire for 
him every day — in return exacting a promise 
that Gertrude would, on no account, demean her- 
self by going personally to see him. 

This precaution taken, the lady left the whole 
matter to chance, and troubled herself no more 
about it ; Letitia Vanderdecken being, like Letty 
Kenderdine, one of the many people who never 
shut the stable-door until the steed is stolen. 

But one luckless day, when she rolled away 
in her splendid carriage for a three hours' drive, 
her little daughter, having contrived to get rid 
of Nurse, went roaming the park in weary longing 
for something to do, something to play with — 
a permanent want with the rich man's daughter. 
At last, in a sort of despair, poor little Miss Van- 
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derdecken was driven to perch herself, like any 
common child, on the stile which divided Holy- 
well Park from the furzy moor where she could 
watch, -and envy not a little, the groups of 
conmion children who, just turned out of the 
school-house, were disporting themselves there. 

It was one of those soft days, mild as spring, 
which had followed the breaking up of the frost, 
and the January sunshine, pale but sweet, slanted 
across the moorland like a sick man's smile. 
Crawling along like a fly upon a wall, and like 
herself, idly watching the school children, Ger- 
trude perceived her friend John Stone. 

Now, her mother had forbidden her to go 
and see him, and Gertrude always literally kept 
to her promises ; but she had never promised not 
to speak to him if she met him; Mrs. Vander- 
decken, who had heard, not without a vague sense 
of relief, that the sick man was not likely soon 
to get better, having never thought of providing 
against such a possibility. Consequently, the 
first thing the little maid did was to jump 
down from her stile and greet him in an 
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ecstasy of delight, at which Stone was much 
bewildered. 

He must have been very ill, so ill as almost 
to confuse his mind, for he regarded the little 
red-cloaked elf as if he had never seen her 
before. 

* I don't remember you. What do you 
want?' * 

Gertrude was a quick child, and possessed 
by instinct that precocious motherliness which 
some little girls show to all sick people whom 
they have to do with. She said gently, — 

* Oh, I dare say you have forgotten me, you 
have been so ill. I am Gertrude Vanderdecken, 
^the little girl you used to tell stories to, and I 
have missed you so much.' 

* Missed me ? Is there anybody in the world 
who would have missed me ?' 

* Oh, yes, and I would have come and seen 
you had I been allowed, but mamma said ' 

^ Who is your mamma ?' Then, as if memory 
came back in a sudden flash, overwhelming him 
and changing his dull apathy into that fierce. 
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half-insane look which always made the child 
shrink, though she was too ignorant to be much 
afraid. * Oh, yes, I know, I remember. Go 
away, I want to get rid of you, of all belonging 
to you. Leave me ; let me die quietly — quietly.* 
He stopped, and fell into such a paroxysm of 
coughing that it left him quite exhausted. He 
found himself sitting on the stile, with the little 
girl holding his hand. 

* You have not left me, child. I told you 
to go.' 

* But I did not wish to go,' said Gertrude, 
who had been slowly making up her mind to a 
proceeding, daring indeed, and worthy of the 
tender romance which lay deep in her nature. 
She determined, henceforward, to take this poor 
sick man under her immediate protection, though 
in what way she did not quite know; and the 
first step was to get over her mother's violent 
prejudice against him. She thought if they 
could once meet, if her mamma could but talk 
with him quietly, his poor, worn, sickly face and 
shrunken figure, and, above all, the air of refine- 
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ment, which made him so different from the 
* common people,' as Mrs. Vanderdecken called 
them, would make her as much interested in him 
as Gertrude was herself. 

So she concocted a plan for a sudden and un- 
expected interview between the two — her mother 
and the poor soldier — which did her little brain 
considerable credit, and was almost as romantic 
as the stories she read, or those she was in the 
habit of making * out of her own head.' 

* This is far too cold a place for you to sit 
in,' said she, demurely. * Come with me, and 
I '11 take you to our winter garden, where you '11 
find it so warm ; almost like being in India.' 

' Oh !' said Stone, shivering, * if I could only 
get warm. I feel as if I should never be warm 
again;' and the impulse of physical suffering, 
which seemed uppermost in him now, added to 
that state of weakness in which a sick person 
can be persuaded by anybody to anything, made 
liim submit to Gertrude's guidance, almost in 
spite of himself. She took him by the hand and 
led him across the park ; but when they came in 
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sight of the white, stone-fronted, handsome house, 
she stopped. 

* Is your mother there ?' 

*I think not; she is out driving — at least 
she was out.' 

* No prevarication; no weak deceptions; 
you'll learn them soon enough. Where is your 
mother?' 

^ I don't know,' said the child, boldly, * and 
if I did I wouldn't tell you, for you look as if 
you meant to be rude to her, and you ought not, 
for she has never done you any harm, and would 
be very kind to you if she knew you — I am 
sure she would. She is exceedingly charitable 

to ' poor people, Gertrude was going to say, 

but stopped. 

' Exceedingly charitable 1 A most amiable, 
generous lady — quite a Lady Bountiful! And 
that is the house she lives in ; whence she would 
kindly throw a crumb or two to a poor wretched 
fellow like me, or if I myself laid down at her 
gate she would send her lap-dog out to lick my 
sores. Excellent — excellent ! ' 
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Gertrude was no coward, or she might have 
been frightened at the way the man talked and 
looked. But when she set her mind upon doing 
a thing, she rarely let it slip undone. 

* Come/ she said, taking firm hold of his 
hand again, ^ don't talk, talking is bad for you. 
Just come with me into the winter garden.' 
And he came. 

It was one of those floral palaces, originated 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, and now often to be seen 
in the domains of our merchant-princes, who, like 
Mr. Vanderdecken, seldom enjoy or appreciate, 
but only pay for them. Under a high circular 
glass dpme grew fresh, as if in their native clime, 
all sorts of tropical bulbs — palms, bananas, and 
so on — while ranged round in that exquisite art, 
which knows its best skill is to imitate nature, 
was a mass of flowering-plants, which burst upon 
the eye in such a glory of form and colour as to 
transform January into June. 

When, the instant Gertrude opened the door, 
the moist, warm, perfumed atmosphere greeted 
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Stone's delicate senses, he drank it in with a deep 
breath of delight. 

* Truly this feels like what Mrs. Fox would 
call ^' another and a better world," which a week 
since I was supposed to be going to. I wish I 
were there now.' 

* Where?' asked Gertrude, innocently. 

^ In heaven, if there be such a place. Do 
you think there is, child?' 

She looked puzzled, half shocked, and an- 
swered, a little primly, * Mamma says we ought 
not to talk about those sort of things except on 
Sundays.' 

* Ha, ha I Of course not. What should she 
know about heaven any more than I ? But tell 
her, when she gets there, as no doubt she will, 
being such a very benevolent lady — tell her to 
look over the gates of it at me, frying slowly, 
down in the other place.' 

Here, catching Gertrude's horrified look. 
Stone paused, struck by the same vague com- 
punction which makes the profligate hold his 
tongue before an innocent girl, or the drunkard 
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snatch from a young boy's hand the accursed 
glass. 

^ Never mind me : I was talking nonsense. 
I often do. My head is not quite right. I wish 
somebody would put it right.' And he sighed, 
in that. sad helplessness which went to the very 
bottom of the little maiden's heart. 

She planned, with the quickness of lightning, 
the rest of her scheme. 

^ I know somebody who would cure you at 
once. Did you ever go to see him, as you said 
you would — Aunt Edna's husband, Dr. Stedman?' 

Stone sprang up from the easy garden-chair 
where the child had placed him, and glared round 
him with the eye of a hunted animal. 

^ Don't speak about him ! don't remind me of 
him, or tell him of me I Let me go ! I am a 
poor, lost, miserable man, that only wants to lay 
him down and die in any quiet comer, out of 
everybody's reach. I have changed my mind 
now : I '11 promise to harm nobody, pimish no- 
body; only let me die!' 

^ But I don't want you to die,' said Gertrude, 
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upon whose childish ignorance two-thirds of his 
wild talk fell quite harmlessly — considered, as he 
said, to be mere ^ nonsense.' ^ If you went to 
Dr. Stedman he would make you well. I am 
certain he would, for I have seen him myself now, 
and he looks so clever and so kind. I would go 
and tell him or Aunt Edna all about you, only 
something happened last week.' 

^ What happened ? Any of them dead ?' 

'Oh, no!' 

^ That's right. They must live and be happy. 
Nobody ought to die, except me ; and I cannot. 
Oh, that I could ! I am so tired, so tired ! ' 

He looked up at the child, as she stood over 
him, in her precocious womanly protectingness. 
Her little firm face trembled, but only with pity. 
She was not one bit irresolute or afraid. 

^ It is great nonsense talking about dying,' 
said the little maid, imperatively. ^ You are not 
nearly so old as papa, and I won't let him die for 
many years yet ; for I love him dearly, and he is 
very good to me, even though he was cross at 
that thing which happened.' 
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^ What was it?' 

^ Perhaps I ought not to tell you. Mamma 
said I had better not talk about it, it was not 
respectable to have coolness between relations : 
but one day when we were in London we met the 
Stedmans — Aunt Edna and her husband, and all 
the boys ; and when I told papa, for he asked me, 
as he always does, where I had been and whom I 
had seen, and, of course, I was obliged to speak 
the truth — wasn't I, now? — he was excessively 
angry, and told mamma he would not let his 
little girl have anything to do with them, for he 
hated the very name of Stedman.' 

^Why? Did he say why?' 

^I think, because of that uncle I told you 
about, — the poor man who was drowned. He 
must have known about him, and disliked him, for 
he began speaking of him to mamma, abusing 
him very much. He called him a penniless, 
worthless fellow, and said everybody must have 
been glad when he died.' 

^Everybody glad when he died!' repeated 
Stone beneath his breath. 
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* Papa said it, and mamma seemed to think so 
too; but then she never dares contradict papa 
when he is in one of his passions. Still, for all 
that,' continued Grertrude, chattering, and as if 
glad to have out in words what she seemed to 
have been deeply thinking about, * I can't get the 
poor man out of my head. I feel so sorry for 
him. He might not have been a very bad man, 
or would have grown better if he had had anybody 
to be kind to him. But away from his brother 
and Aunt Edna, living out there in India quite 
alone, with nobody to take care of him or be fond 
of him, what could he do ? ' 

* Children and fools speak truth,' cried Stone, 
violently. * But I've heard enough. What does 
it matter? He is dead now — dead and for- 
gotten. What's the use of prating about him ? ' 

Gertrude turned upon the soldier the wonder- 
ing reproach which Nature — no, Heaven — often 
puts into the innocence of children's eyes: — 
*Why, do not you too feel sorry for the poor 
man?' 

' Sorry ? Not I. There is a saying, " As you 
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make your bed, you must lie upon it." He did. 
But no ! he did not make it : it was made for 
him — full of briers and thorns and stinging 
serpents. A wicked woman did it all !' 

Gertrude opeined her eyes in the utmost 
astonishment. 

^ Should you like to hear about her, child ? It 
lyould be a pretty tale — a very pretty tale — as 
interesting as any you ever heard. And you 
could tell it to your mother afterwards. Ay, tell 
her— tell her. That is a grand idea ! I wonder 
I never thought of it before.' 

Stone's whole frame quivered with excitement 
as he spoke ; but Grertrude's own curiosity was too 
€ager for her to notice his agitation much. 

^ Oh, do tell me — I should- so like to know I 
But how did you come to know about him — this 
Julius Stedman — was not that his name ?' 

^ Yes,' answered Stone slowly. ^ Julius Sted- 
man — that was his name. He was the friend — 
of a friend of mine.' 

' And what was he like ? Did you ever see 
him ? — with your very own eyes ?' 
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I^too^o paused again ere he answered, with a 
^U^r sort of smile, ' No, I never saw him.' 

Then, regaining forcibly his self-possession, 
h^ began, and in his old fashion — he had in a 
remarkable degree the artist faculty of graphic 
narration — he told, as vividly as any of his other 
stories, the story of the young painter and the 
beautiful lady with whom he was so passionately 
in love. 

Nature stirs in a child's heart, often, sooner 
than we think : there are very few little maidens 
of twelve who cannot understand and appreciate 
a love-story. Gertrude listened, intensely inter- 
ested. 

'And was she very beautiful? As beautiful 
as — ' the child stopped for a comparison — 'aa 
mamma ?* 

Stone laughed. 

*You may laugh!' said Gertrude, rather 
angrily, *but mamma was once very beautiful. 
Everybody says so ; and she has lots of portraits 
of herself, done when she was young — only she 
keeps them locked up in a drawer, for papa cannot 
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bear the sight of them. But they are so lovely, 
you don't know ! Mamma must have been 
quite as handsome as that lady — what was her 
name ? ' 

' What is your mamma's name ?' 

^Letitia; but I heard Aunt Edna call her 
Letty.' 

The soldier dropped his head within his hands. 
Some ghostly memory, sweet as the hyacinth- 
breaths beside him, which every spring comes 
freshly telling us of many a spring departed — 
dead, and yet for ever undying — must have swept 
over him, annihilating everything but the delusive, 
never-to-be-forgotten dream of passionate love. 
He said to the child — the child so utterly 
unlike her mother, that her flesh-and-blood 
presence affected him less than this accidental 
word — 

*Not Letty. No, we'll not call her Letty. 
It was such a pretty name — such a- sweet, dear 
name ! And she was a wicked woman, as I said. 
She murdered him I' * 

Gertrude drew back, horrified. 
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* I don't mean that she killed him bodily — 
with a pistol or a dagger. But there are other 
ways of murdering a man besides these. Ill tell 
you how she did it. And you'll not forget, child ? 
— you'll tell it, word for word, to your mother, 
some day?* 

* Oh, yes,' said Gertrude, and again bent all 
her mind to listen. 

It was a touching story, even to a child. 
How, far away in India, the young man had worked 
— at work he did not care for — to make a home 
for his betrothed bride ; how he had strained his 
means to the utmost, that she should have therein 
every luxury she could care for (*She liked 
luxuries — pretty clothes, handsome jewellery,' 
said Stone, in parenthesis); and how, almost 
beside himself with happiness, he had gone down 
to the ship to meet her — his all but wife — his 
very, very own. 

'And she came?' cried Grertrude, breathless 
with emotion. 

^ The ship came,' said Stone, in a cold, hard 
voice. * She was not there.' 
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(xertrude almost sobbed. 'Was she — was 
she dead?' 

' Oh, no I only married I' 

And then he related, in a few sharp, biting 
words — for his breath seemed almost gone — - 
how, on the voyage, a rich man had fallen in 
love with her — ('She was so very beautiful, 
you know I'), — and she had landed at a port 
half-way, where his estate was, and married 
him. 

* What a wicked, . wicked woman I I hate 
her I' And as she said this, Gertrude clenched 
her little hand. Tears — those holy childish tears 
which burst out irrepressibly at any story of 
cruelty or wrong — fell thick and fast; and her 
whole frame was trembling with more than sorrow 
— indignation. ' I hate her I ' 

Stone had said, Eevenge was sweet. He tasted 
it fully now. But the taste could not have been 
quite so sweet as he expected; for, instead of 
exulting over it, he rather drew back. 

' Hush, child 1 — don't say you hate her I' 

' But she was wicked — you told me so.' 
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* If I did you need not say. it. Children can- 
not understand these things.' 

And a strange remorse came over him — the 
childless man — for having put into any daughter's 
hand a weapon that might pierce her mother to 
the heart. He had not thought of this at first : 
he had thought only of revenge — revenge, no 
matter how, or by what means — but now, when 
he heard the child's words, and saw her little face 
glowing with righteous wrath, he shrank back 
from the fire his own hands had kindled. 

* Stop a minute,' he said. * The world might 
not judge her so harshly. Many people would 
say, she had only made a prudent marriage : and 
that the man — her lover — if he had any man- 
hood in him, ought to have got over it, lived an 
honest life, and died beloved and respected.' 

* But he did die : he was drowned, I know. 
Where was it ? — how ?' 

Stone could not answer. Even a hardened 
liar might have been staggered by the accusing 
earnestness of the child's eyes. And this man, 
once so gentle- -who, however often sinning, never 
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sinned without repenting— he knew not what to 
do; until, whether for good or ill, fate inter- 
posed. 

Fate, sweeping along in the purple silken 
robes and white ermine mantle of Mrs, Vander- 
decken herself. 

^ Gertrude ! Bless me ! My dear Gertrude !' 
No wonder, perhaps, at the reproving sharp- 
ness of the lady's tone. It was a trial. To see 
— sitting in her beautiful conservatory, and beside 
her very own daughter — a man, not merely one 
of the ' lower orders,' as she termed them, but the 
very man for whom, from being indebted to him 
for an unpaid kindness (weak people so shrink 
from the burden of gratitude!) she had conceived 
as much repugnance as her easy nature was cap- 
able of feeling. The more, as he paid her none 
of the almost servile respect which Mrs. Vander- 
decken was accustomed to receive from her in- 
feriors ; made no attempt to rise or bow, did not 
even take off his hat, but sat doggedly there, 
staring at her. Once, as her voice, and the rustle 
of her dress, reached liis ears, he shivered. It 
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might have been a blast of cold air from the 
opened door, or else — ^who knows ? — some breath 
that the still beautiful woman had brought with 
her from the rose-gardens of his passionate youth 
— those lost love-roses, of which, though form and 
colour have been obliterated in dusty death, the 
perfume never wholly dies. 

As to Mrs. Vanderdecken, all she beheld was 
a shabby-looking, bearded man, with a pair of 
gleaming eyes, which looked as if they would 
burn her up ; devouring all her grace and gran- 
i^ur, though without — and she felt this, dull 
MM hIio was — without having the slightest awe of 
either. 

* Gertrude,' she said, uneasily, ^ who is this — 
this person?' 

* Mamma, don't you remember him? Mr. 
Stone — whom Bran bit — who was so good to me. 
He Ims been very, very ill, and I brought him in 
htJre bc^canse it is so nice and warm. He likes 
WHrintli — ho lias just come from India, you know.' 

* Oil, indeed,' said Mrs. Vanderdecken care- 
iMMMly. 
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Gertrude whispered in earnest entreaty, 
* Mamma, please speak to him — be a little kind 
to him.' 

* I am sure, my dear, I am always ready to 
show kindness to any poor people who need it, 
and especially to poor people in whom you are 
interested. But, really, you sometimes choose 
such extraordinary sort of folk to make friends 
with, and show your charity in such an imsuitable 
way 1 In this instance ' — and her cold eye wan- 
dered carelessly over the shabby soldier, and she 
spoke with the tone of dignified rebuke which 
she was in the habit of using, to the drunkards 
and slatterns of her district — 'You must perceive, 
my good man, that for you to meet Miss Vander-- 
decken in this way, and let her bring you into- 
our own private domains, is quite unpardonable. 
In fact' — growing more angry under the absolute 
silence of her hearer — *I consider it a most im- 
pertinent intrusion, and desire that it may never 
occur again.' 

'Mamma — oh, mamma!' pleaded Gertrude; 
but Stone took no notice whatever. He sat, as 
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if in a dream, staring blankly at Mrs. Vander- 
decken. 

Tlie lady at last grew a little uncomfortable, 
so fixed was tbe gaze, so impassive the attitude of 
this strange fellow, who seemed to exercise over 
Grertrude a perfect fascination. 

* Come in, child — tea has been waiting this 
half-hour, and I have to dress. You forget we 
have a dinner party to-night. For you,' turning 
to Stone, * as my daughter says you are an invalid, 
I will overlook your rudeness — for once; and 
since she is kind enough to take an interest in 
you, I shall be glad to assist you — with soup 
tickets, or out of my village clothing fund, if you 
will give me your name and address; also — I 
always exact this — a certificate of character.' 

'No!' thundered out the broken-down man, 
confronting the elegant rich woman. * I '11 give 
you nothing — I '11 accept nothing from you. Let 
me go.' 

He rose, and staggered past her, then turned, 
and seeing her left hand hanging down — white, 
glittering with many rings — he seized it, regarded 
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it a minute, crushed it in his own with a fierce 
pressure, and flung it away, 

Mrs. Vanderdecken gave a little scream, but 
the conservatory door had closed, and he was gone. 
Tlien her indignation, not unmixed with fear, 
burst out. 

* Gertrude, this proUg6 of yours is the rudest 
fellow I ever saw — a perfect boor. A thief too I 
for I am certain he meant to rob me. Didn't 
you see him make a snatch at my rings ? I 
wonder if they are safe — one, two, three — yes, 
all right. What a mercy I Only think if he 
had stolen these beautiful diamonds.' 

^ Mamma!' cried Grertrude, half in reproach, 
half in entreaty, for she did not know what to 
say. Undoubtedly the poor soldier had been 
very rude, and yet she could not believe him to 
be a thief. But all her little plan had fallen to 
the ground. She saw her mother was seriously 
displeased, and her common sense told her it was 
not without cause. The poor child thought she 
would never try romantic schemes for doing people 
good again. 
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accompanied it, with a sad humility, and then 
waited beside Mrs. Vanderdecken while she dressed 
for a dinner-party. The little plain child had an 
ardent admiration for her mamma's beauty, and 
while she was meditatively watching the maid 
comb out those masses of long light hair, in 
which there was scarcely a grey thread visible,. 
Mrs, Vanderdecken, chancing to turn round, saw 
her little girl's earnest looks, and smiled,, 
mollified. 

^ Come, my dear,' said she, holding out her 
hand, ' I '11 not scold you any more. We will be 
the best of friends, if only you promise to have 
nothing more to do with that ruflSanly soldier.' 

* But I can't promise ; and he isn't a ruffian,, 
indeed,' said Gertrude, piteously, yet very de- 
cidedly. She was an obstinate little thing, and 
had a trick of always holding fastest to her friends 
when they happened to be down in the world. 
*You would not say so, mamma, if you once 
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heard him talk as he talks to me — as he had been 
talking all this afternoon,' 

^ All the afternoon !' cried the mother in dis- 
may; ^a young lady like you to be talking a 
whole afternoon with a low fellow like him ! It 's 
dreadful to think of. I am perfectly ashamed of 
you. What on earth were you talking about? 
Tell me every word, I command you !' 

Here Gertrude became much perplexed • 
Somehow or other, whenever she spoke of the 
Stedmans, she had always got into trouble with 
either father or mother, or both ; and so she had 
resolved in that strong reserved little heart of 
hers, to shut them up tight there, and never refer 
to any of them again. She had kept this resolu- 
tion so well that, in spite of the charming excite- 
ment of this afternoon's discovery concerning poor 
Uncle Julius, for the last half-hour she had borne 
her mamma's reproaches in perfect silence, nor 
let herself be betrayed into the slightest allusion 
to the story which had interested her so much. 
Now, being plainly questioned, she was obliged 
to speak out. ; 
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* I '11 tell you anything you choose, mamma,' 
said she, sullenly, ' but I know it will only make 
you cross. I was hearing a long story about a 
person whom neither you nor papa like, and whom 
you told me never to speak about, and I wouldn't 
speak, if you didn t ask me.' 

* What nonsense, child ! Who was it ? ' 
' Uncle Stedman's brother — Julius.' 

Had a ghost risen up before her, Mrs. Van- 
derdecken could not have been more startled. 
Her very lips whitened as she said, — 

* There must be some mistake. Gertrude, 
how could you possibly know ' 

* Of course I know, mamma. Didn't I hear 
you and papa talking about him ? and didn't you 
yourself tell me who he was, and that he was 
drowned? I know all about him now,' added 
the child, with childish conceit. * Mr. Stone told 
ine his whole story.' 

* His whole story ? ' 

* Yes, mamma, about his being an artist when 
he was young, and his falling in love with a beau- 
tiful lady, and his giving up painting and going 
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to India to make a fortune for her sake ; how she 
promised to come out to him and marry hina; 
how ' 

* Stop, child !' interrupted Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
with a subdued and even frightened air, ^please 
don't go chattering on so fast, I can't attend to 
you. Wait till I am dressed. Take your book 
and be quiet for a little.' 

Gertrude obeyed, yet still cast furtive glances 
at her mother, who arranged her dress, and clasped 
her ornaments in a hurried, absent manner, quite 
unusual for one who was generally so particular 
about these things. 

' Mamma, what is the matter with you ? Are 
you ill ? You look so white.' 

* Nonsense, child.' 

No more passed until the maid was dismissed, 
and the lady sat down on the sofa by the fire, her 
toilet complete, and an especially resplendent 
toilet it was ; but, for once, it proved no consola- 
tion to her, 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was very nervous ; nervous 
was the word, not startled, or shocked, or grieved. 
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years, somebody had turned up who knew some- 
thing of her past life, or merely because of the 
surprise of hearing from her little daughter's lips 
that once familiar name ? True, it was only a 
name. Julius Stedman was dead, and could not 
harm her. Living he might, or she fancied so, 
being a coward in her heart, and knowing well 
her husband's jealous temper, nurtured by that 
faint fear similar to the one which Brabantio first 
puts into the mind of Othello — 

' Look to her, Moor ; have a quick eye to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.' 

For — such is human nature, and so surely does 
fate take its revenge — it had been one of the 
troubles in Mrs. Vanderdecken's married life, to 
be not seldom taunted for her broken pledge by 
the very man for whom she had broken it. Mr. 
Vanderdecken of course had known all about 
Julius Stedman at the time, but being desper- 
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ately in love, he had seen in her falseness to one 
man no obstacle to her marriage with another, 
since that other happened to be himself. Af- 
terwards, when his passion had cooled down 
into the indifference that was sure, at best, to 
be the out-come of such a marriage, he despised 
his wife, and took care to let her see that he did, 
for doing that which he himself had persuaded 
.her to do. It was natural, perhaps ; and still, poor 
woman ! it was rather hard. 

* Gertrude,' she said, turning with a helpless 
appeal to her child, who, thinking still that she 
was not well, had stolen up to her, and taken her 
hand ; ' Gertrude, you must not vex your poor 
mother, who has nobody to be a comfort to her 
but you. You must make her your chief com- 
panion, and tell her everything, instead of taking 
queer fancies for old soldiers and such-like.' 

* But, mamma, I never take any fancies that 
make me forget you,' said the little girl, ear- 
nestly. 'And that story, it was no secret. He 
said I might tell it you whenever I liked ' 

* Did he ? Who is he ? Oh, you mean the 



^ Uncle Stedman's brother, whom you dislike 
so ? No : he told me he had never met him in 
his life.' 

Mrs. Vanderdecken breathed freer. Struck 
with a vague apprehension, she had been beating 
about the bush, afraid, and yet most anxious to 
find out how much her daughter knew ; but now 
she ventured to say, carelessly, taking out her 
watch, — 

* I have just ten minutes left. You may tell 
me the story if you like, and if it amuses you.' 

* It wasn't at all amusing, mamma. I think 
it was the saddest story I ever heard. Just 
listen.' 

And then, with the vividness with which 
Stone's words had impressed it on her mind, 
and with a childish simplicity that added to its 
touchingness, she repeated, almost literally, what 
she had just heard. 

Her mother listened, too much startled, nay. 
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terrified, to interrupt her by a word. The whole 
history was accurate down to the remotest particu- 
lars, facts so trifling that it seemed impossible for 
any stranger to have heard them, nay, they had 
escaped her own memory, till revived like invisible 
writing, by being thus brought to light in such an 
unforeseen and overwhelming manner. It seemed 
as if an accusing angel spoke to her from the lips 
of her own child ; ^is if after all this lapse of years 
and change of circumstances, the sins of her youth, 
which she had glossed over and palliated, and 
almost believed to be no sin at all, because no 
punishment had ever followed them, rose up and 
confronted her. Also, her condemnation came 
from the one creature in the world whom she 
loved dearly, purely, and unselfishly — her only 
child. 

^ Was she not a wicked woman, mamma V 
said Gertrude, lifting up her glowing face and 
looking straight into her mother's. 'After she 
had made him miserable so long, first pretending 
she liked him, then to change her mind and reftise 
him ? When she had at last faithfully promised 
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to marry him, and he was expecting her, and was 
so happy, to break her word, and go and marry 
another man!' 

'Who was the man?' asked the mother, in 
an agony of dread. *Did — did he tell you the 
name?' 

* No ; only that he was rich and Mr. Stedman 
was poor. That was why she did it. Wasn't it 
a wicked, cruel thing ? Oh, mamma,' cried Ger- 
trude, in a burst of indignation, ^ if ever, when I 
grow up, I were to meet that lady, I should hate 
her. I know I should. I couldn't help it.' 

Mrs. Vanderdecken shivered. All through 
her fineries — her silks, and laces, and jewels, she 
shivered; and clutched the hand of her little 
daughter as if she were drowning — like that poor 
drowned Julius — and her child's afifection were 
the only plank to which she clung. 

But soon every other feeling was absorbed in 
apprehension — the overpowering, irrational terror 
which seizes upon all weak natures when brought 
face to face with a difficulty, the extent of which 
their cowardice momentarily exaggerates. There- 
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fore, she did, what such folks generally do, she 

t 

adopted the line of pacification and deprecation. 

^ Gertrude, my dear, I am glad you have told 
me this story. It is exceedingly interesting, and 
it was kind of you to be so sorry for the poor man. 
Perhaps he never meant to rob me, only just to 
look at my diamonds. I wonder how he came to 
know these facts, if they are facts. Did he tell 
you anything more V 

' No, mamma.' 

^ I should almost like to speak to him myself. 
He might have heard particulars which the family 
would be glad to know.' 

* Oh, mamma, if only you would see him ! 
May I go to him and tell him you will ?' 

^ No, no,' said Mrs. Vanderdecken, hastily. 
* Not upon any account, my dear. Don't go near 
him, and if you meet him promise me — Hark ! 
isn't that your father?' 

And the. sound of heavy boots coming up- 
stairs made her, not wince and look annoyed as 
was her wont, but actually tremble. 

* Gertrude,' she cried in an agony, ^ promise 



puzzled, and a little vexed ; but she was used to 
her mother's feeblenesses and inconsistencies, and 
had learned to regard them with a patience not 
wholly unallied to contempt. 

Yet she was fond of her, and when, ere her 
dismissal, she got a warmer kiss than usual, Ger- 
trude went away quite happy. 

Not so Mrs. Vanderdecken. Out of the 
smooth surface of her dull easy life had risen up 
a great fear. Avenging Fate, whipping her with 
the cruellest scourge by which wrong-doing is 
ever punished, had humiliated her before, and 
caused her to stand in actual dread of, her own 
child. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken's alarm and uneasiness did 
not abate, as she hoped it would. In the pauses 
of her dinner-party, while smiling upon everybody 
and doing the honours of her splendid establish- 
ment, to all the ^ best ' people of her acquaintance 
— it stood behind her velvet chair, ghost-like, and 
would not be driven away. Not though the 
blessings surroimding her were real and tangible 
— plate, and furniture, and elegant dresses ; polite 
neighbours treating her with the utmost consider- 
ation and attention, as was due to the pleasant 
and lady-like millionnaire's wife who had come into 
their circle ; while the things she dreaded were 
faint and shadowy, belonging to a period in her 
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life which she would fain have swept away into 
total oblivion. 

She said to herself many times, How ridiculous 
it was to be so afraid ! As if nobody besides her- 
self had once been a governess, or had had a poor 
lover whom she had given up for a rich one ! 
Why, such things happened every day ; and if this 
disreputable fellow, Stone, had known something^ 
of Julius Stedman, was that any reason that the 
mistress of Holywell Hall should trouble herself 
about him ? A five-pound note, no doubt, would 
settle the matter, and get him away from Mrs^ 
Fox's, perhaps induce him to quit the neighbour- 
hood; where he could only have come for the 
purpose of extorting money. But five pounds to 
the elegant wife of the miserly Mr. Vander- 
decken was as unattainable as if it had been five 
thousand. 

As she pondered, smiling all the while sweetly 
on her right-hand neighbour. Sir Somebody 
Something, Stone's face, haggard, wild, and 
sad — yet certainly not that of a mercenary im- 
postor — rose up before her threateningly, and 
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once or twice that evening, when a gentleman 
named casually the ' Goat and Compasses,' she 
felt herself grow hot with fear, lest some fatality 
should bring into the conversation the names she 
dreaded; John Stone or — Julius Stedman. 

She woke next morning with the feeling of 
* something going to happen ' stronger than ever ; 
and, as was her nature, the more her fear pursued 
her the farther she tried to flee from it. All day 
she avoided being left alone with her daughter, 
and did not venture once to refer to the subject of 
the Indian soldier. For, when she came to con- 
sider it, her plan of seeing him herself became 
difficult. What was she to say to him? How 
question him about poor Julius without betraying 
that this story, which had so oddly come to his 
knowledge, was the last which she would have de- 
sired to have repeated to her daughter, or to any 
of her neighbours ? In truth, to try and stop the 
man's mouth seemed more dangerous than letting 
him alone. It would be horrible if he should 
recognise in her — Mrs. Vanderdecken — the wo- 
man who had so acted that even Gertrude, her 
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own little Gertrude, called her ' a wicked woman, 
and declared she ^ hated ' her. 

Alas, there was the sting, or else it was 
Heaven's finger of light touching Letty's foolish, 
vain heart. More than her husband's anger, her 
neighbours' gossip, she dreaded the condemnation 
and contempt of her child. It seemed as if now 
for the first time the errors of her youth took their 
true aspect, merely from the dread she had lest 
her daughter should hear of them; and looking 
back on her past, she knew what its blanks and 
misdoings must must have been, by the longing 
she had that Gertrude's life might not be like her 
own. 

Two days afterwards came Sunday, and still 
nothing had occurred, and the mother had ma- 
naged so that not a word had passed between her 
and Gertrude respecting John Stone. She had 
almost contrived to persuade herself that the man 
was got rid of entirely, when, coming into church, 
she saw him sitting in the free seats beside Mrs. 
Fox, as on the first day, and watching the Van- 
derdecken pew with those fierce eyes of his, which 
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he never removed during the whole service. Mrs. 
Vanderdecken shivered under them, and looked 
another way. Church being over, she hurried 
out ; but though he did not attempt to speak, or 
to interfere with them in any way, he followed 
them silently to their very carriage door. 

From that time every Sunday the man was in 
his place, and many a week-day when she drove 
out she saw him hanging about on the common, 
or near the lodge-gates, watching, she fancied, for 
her carriage to pass. But Sundays were the worst. 
Then, the church being free to all, she could not 
escape. Nobody could hinder his coming, nor 
order him to change his seat; so there he sat, 
staring at her, not with admiration, and still less 
with impertinence, but with a cold, blighting con- 
tempt that was almost a malediction. She felt as 
if he haunted her — that miserable man — whom 
she thought sometimes she must have seen before, 
yet could not remember when or where. 

For Mrs. Vanderdecken was not a woman of 
imagination. An accepted fact she never thought 
of contradicting or disbelie\ing. To doubt that 
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Julius Stedinan was dead, or that John Stone, 
who knew so much about him, might possibly be 
himself, was a flight of fancy far beyond her. 
Besides, she never liked to face unpleasant things, 
and it was sufficiently diflBcult to have to put oflf 
from time to time Gertrude's earnest entreaties 
with the promise that ^she would see the poor 
fellow by and bye,' 

This sort of life went on for several weeks, 
and Grertrude's tender heart being pacified by the 
sight of her friend every Sunday, she had almost 
ceased to worry her mother about him, when a 
small chance raised in Mrs. Vanderdecken's mind 
a new alarm. 

Though she never looked towards the man, 
and tried hard not to see him, still one Sunday 
morning she did see him, drawing his thin hand 
wearily through his scanty grey hair and abun- 
dant beard. It was a remarkable hand, and 
hands often keep their individuality when time 
has changed all else. It startled Mrs. Vander- 
decken by its likeness to one which, in the days 
of her girlhood, had so often clasped hers. 
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What if it were possible — if this wretched, 
disreputable soldier could be her old lover, not 
dead after all? She had been sorry for his 
death, but had never had courage to ask par- 
ticulars about it, and beyond Edna's brief com- 
munication by letter, that he had been * drowned,* 
of the circumstances of his end she knew nothing. 
During their three short interviews the sisters 
had never once mentioned Julius's name. 

Now, Letty thought, if she could only find 
out exactly when and where and how he died, 
it would be a comfort and protection to her. 
Protection against what? She could not tell. 
She only knew, that with this continual dread 
upon her mind, with the figure of that shabby 
man, whoever he was, pursuing her constantly, 
her life was a daily burden to her. The trifling 
annoyance had grown into a perpetual and 
morbid fear. 

To throw it off she determined one morning, 
without telling Gertrude, to go to London, and 
find out as much as she could from her sister 
Edna. 

VOL. III. L 
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It is a strange thing, and sad too, but sisters 
do sometimes come to meet as these sisters met ; 
with mere courtesy — no more ; to call one 
another, as these did, by their married names — 
' Mrs. Vanderdecken,' ^ Mrs. Stedman,' and to sit 
amiably conversing together on indifferent topics 
like any other ordinary acquaintances. Alas, 
their fates had drifted them apart, as brothers 
and sisters will drift, when there exists between 
them no real sympathy, no tie stronger than the 
mere natural instinct of flesh and blood. That 
may remain, and duty keeps it alive in a measure, 
still it is only the mummy of love which they 
dress up in decent clothes for the world to look 
at. The soul of love — deep, close, fraternal love 
— has fled for ever. 

So it is, and must always be. Better accept 
the fact as Edna accepted it, and received civilly 
her sister's civil call, though internally thankful 
that her husband was out, and that none of her 
children were at hand to see into what the 
fiororal bond can degenerate, under given cir- 
cumstances and with certain characters. 
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And yet she was sorry for Letty, and when — 
her grand, patronising manner, and her air of 
extreme condescension, as she examined the 
'little pokey house,' having slightly worn off, — 
Mrs. Vanderdecken betrayed unconsciously her 
inward troubles, though in a round-about, irre- 
levant fashion, Edna felt more sorry still. 

* Was that what you came to speak to me 
about?' said she, with her usual directness. 
* Yes, it must be a great grief, to have your child 
setting up for independent actions, making dis- 
reputable acquaintances, and persisting in them 
after you have forbidden them entirely.' 

^ But I have not done that, not exactly, for I 
doubt if I could make her obey me.' 

* There I think yg\i are wrong,' answered 
Edna, in her quick, decided way, which made the 
people who did not like her — no person is liked 
by everybody — say she was too much given to 
preaching. * I would lay upon children as few 
restrictions and commands as possible ; but those 
made must be rigidly enforced. And for that 
low fellow, who, from what you say, is probably 
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no soldier at all, but an impertinent beggar, I 
would never allow Gertrude to exchange another 
word with him.' 

* Do you think so ? I wish I could do it ; 
I wish I dared.' 

* Dared ! What, dare you not do an un- 
pleasant thing for the good of your own child ?' 

^It isn't that, Edna, not quite; but I will 
explain the matter another time,' said Letty, 
hurriedly, finding that it was impossible to get 
a true answer to the false impression wliich she 
had somehow contrived to give, and now felt 
diflBcult to remove. * I 'm sick of the subject, 
let us talk about something else. What a fine 
young fellow is that eldest boy of yours! I 
met him'* at the door going put with his brother.' 

^ Will and Julius are constant companions. 
I hope they will grow up the same, and be friends- 
as well as brothers. It is so sometimes, though 
not always,' said Edna, with a slight sigh. * Their 
father and I often look at them with a full heart, 
and wonder what their future will be. For 
Julius we have no fear. You remember how 
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healthy he was — so good and sweet-tempered, 
^ven as a baby.' 

^ Yes,' said Letty, with a little return of her 
stiff manner. 

^ But Will — the boys ought to have changed 
names, I think — Will is so delicate, so sensitive, 
in many things so strangely, painfully like ' 

Edna stopped. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken felt that now or never 
was her chance, if she wanted to find out any- 
thing about her old lover, and her desperate 
anxiety to be free from the doubt which had 
lately come, made her bolder than usual. 

' Yes, Will is likely to give you some un- 
easiness. He does not look strong, as if he had 
something of that family weakness — was it con- 
sumption, or what? — which showed itself so 
plainly in poor dear Julius.' 

^ Poor dear Julius !' He had sunk to that, 
uttered in the half-pitying, half-indifferent tone 
in which dead people, whose death is felt to be 
rather a gain than a loss to their friends, come 
to be spoken of sometimes. 
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' And, by-the-bye,' continued Mrs. Vander- 
decken, seeing that Mrs. Stedman remained quite 
silent, ^ I have often wished to ask you, did you 
get that full information which you were in 
search of when you wrote me the fact — the mere 
fact — of his death in India?' 

^ Yes,' replied Edna, in a grave, constrained 
tone. ' We have, alas I no reason to doubt his 
death ; though at first we had, and it was a long 
time before we could reconcile ourselves to believe 

it; 

* What I' cried Letty, turning pale; 'was he 
not dead after all? I thought he was drowned 
in the Hooghly?' 

* We supposed so, but his body was not found, 
and so we hoped he might be yet alive ; had 
gone up the country, or sailed to Australia, or 
perhaps come direct home to England, and then 
shrunk from finding us out — but I will not 
trouble you with these matters.' 

' It 's no trouble. Please tell me. I should 
like to hear.' 

And though Mrs. Vanderdecken testified no 
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distressing emotion — indeed the absolute fact 
that Julius was dead proved such a relief to her 
that she could spreak about him without any 
hesitation — still she looked sad and grave, rather 
touched than not. 

* Do tell me all about him, Edna. Poor 
fellow! I did not mean him any harm. I had 
no notion he would have taken it so much to 
heart. Please tell everything.' 

And she listened, not without feeling, while 
Edna did tell her * everything :' down to the 
miserable ending of that life, whose blessing she 
might have been, instead of its fatality and its 
curse. 

'Poor fellow! — poor fellow!' said Letty, sob- 
bing a good deal. * And was he really not seen 
after that day when he went to the ship and 
found me gone?' 

* Never. We advertised for him half over 
the world ; the advertisements could not but have 
reached him somewhere, if alive. And he would 
have come home to us; I am sure he would. 
He knew how we loved him.' 
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^ It must have been very painful,' said Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. *And so ' 

* And so, after two years of suspense, we got 
the evidence I told you of. And some months 
later we received his pocket-book, with his name 
written inside it, which he always carried al^out 
with him, for it held' — she hesitated — ^it held 
a lock of your hair. It is all we have left of 
him. Would you like to see it?' 

* I think I should,' said Letty, in a low 
tone. 

' Then come up-stairs.' 

Letty followed to her sister's bed-room — a 
sacred room, consecrated by both birth and death ; 
a mother's room, where several toys strewn about 
showed that the children had still free admittance 
into its precincts. But there was no baby in 
the house now, and the little crib which had 
been occupied successively so many years, was 
removed from its place beside the bed and exiled 
into a far comer, to be used as a receptacle for 
«pare blankets and other extraneous things. The 
room and all its appointments were comfortable 
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enough, but well worn and a little old-fashioned, 
as if long after the need for economy was gone, 
her love for the familiar objects made Mrs. Sted- 
man averse to any change in her apartment. 

^ That is your old dressing-table, and the 
wardrobe too. I could almost fancy myself 
back in the small house — where was it? I 
forget — that you lived in when first you were 
married.' 

^ Could you ?' said Edna, as she unlocked a 
drawer, and took therefrom a faded, water-stained 
book. 

Letty held it gently, crying a little over it. 

* Poor fellow ! poor Julius ! He was very 
fond of me.' 

Asking no more questions, she returned the 
pocket-book to her sister. The tribute to the 
dead was paid, and its painfulness got over. Her 
emotion had been sincere enough, but she was 
not sorry to end it and revert to other things. 
She began turning over the various contents of 
the drawer. 

' What have you here ? A pair of baby 
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shoes. I should have thought your stock of 
them had been worn out long ago.' 

* These belonged to my little girl that died.' 
After a pause Edna added, *You never lost a 
child, Letty?' . 

^No.' 

And then the two sisters — mothers both — 
stood by the small treasure drawer, where, besides 
the shoes, lay one or two other trifles ; sleeve 
ribbons, a sash, relies of the dead that we all 
are prone to keep somewhere or another, and learn 
in time to look at quietly, as one day others, 
will look at relics of us. While gazing, their 
common womanhood and motherhood melted 
both hearts. Letty silently clasped Edna's hand. 

* How old was she, poor little lamb ?' 

* Only four months. She was such a little 
delicate thing always, but the prettiest of all 
my babies. I was ill for nearly a year after sne 
died, and gave a deal of trouble to my husband, 
but he was so good to me — so good !' 

* Ah ! ' said Letty, sighing. 

* However, I got well in time, and the year 
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after that my twins were bom; twins like you 
and me, you know,' added she, afifectionately. 
* They comforted me, and now I am quite happy 
again. Only sometimes I wake in the night, 
fancying I hear my little girl crying to me from 
her cot, and — it 's hard, Letty, it 's hard.' 

Edna leaned her head on her sister's shoulder 
and burst into tears. 

Letty caressed her; kindly enough, but she 
was puzzled to know what to say, and so said 
nothing. Edna soon dried her eyes and quietly 
locked up the drawer. 

* That's right ; you don't fret about baby now, 
I hope ? It would be wrong, with all your five 
sons.' 

^ I know that ; I know all is right both for her 
and me, and I shall find my little angel again 
some day. Will you come down-stairs, Letty 
dear ? I hear the bell for the children's dinner.' 

At this meal *Aunt Letty,' as she conde- 
scendingly announced herself, was an object of 
great curiosity and awe. The young Stedmans 
evidently viewed her with a slight distrust — all 
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save Will, who, imaginative lad as he was, fell a 
captive at once to his beautiful aunt, sat beside 
her, paid her his pretty, boyish, gentleman-like 
attentions, and watched her every movement with 
admiring eyes — the very eyes of his uncle Julius. 
Pleased and flattered, touched perhaps in spite of 
herself, by some of those ghostly memories which 
the new generation often so strangely bring back 
to us all, Mrs. Vanderdecken took especial notice 
of the boy, and said to his mother, half sighing, 
that she wished she had a son like Will. . 

And during the hour she stayed Letty was 
almost the old Letty over again. She placed 
herself in the fireside circle, where, with the 
mother as its centre, the younger children soon 
made themselves merry, and the two elders, busy 
with book and pencil — strangely enough Will 
was very fond of drawing — occupied themselves 
steadily and quietly, sometimes joining in the 
conversation just enough to prove that they were 
accustomed to be to their parents neither play- 
things nor slaves, but, so far as their years allowed, 
rational, intelligent companions. She talked 
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kindly rather than patronisingly, and seemed 
anxious to make herself popular. Letty never 
could bear not to be popular — for the time 
being. 

Also — let us give her her just due — there 
was something in the atmosphere of this warm, 
bright little house which touched the heart, such 
as it was, of the unsatisfied rich woman, who had 
a mansion to dwell in, but no home ; a millionnaire 
to provide for her, but no husband ; and who, let 
her try to compel it as she might, could never 
win from her only child anything like the tender, 
mindful, reverential love that she saw in these five 
boys towards their mother. 

*How fond your children are of you!' she 
said to her sister, as she stood arranging her 
purple ribbons round her still fair face, careful as 
ever to set it off to the best advantage. *And 
they seem to obey you too. Now Gertrude isr 
fond of me, poor little thing, but she never minds 
me one bit. I wish I could take a leaf out of 
your book.' 

'Do you?' 



never cross and vexed yourself.' 

^ Oh, yes, I am,' said Edna, smiling. * But we 
are so many people in such a small house that we 
should never manage at all if we did not learn to 
keep our little tempers to ourselves. Isn't it so, 
Twinnies?' patting the round, curly heads which 
had intruded up-stairs. *Come, jump up on a 
chair and kiss your aunt Letty — your great, tall 
auntie — and tell her she must be starting — Will 
and Julius shall take her to the railway station — 
and she must come and see us again as soon as 
she can.' 

Mrs. Vanderdecken distributed most aflfec- 
tionate adieus all round, and departed with her 
two nephews. But she took care to dismiss them 
at the earliest opportunity, to avoid any possible 
chance of meeting at the train either some of 
her grand acquaintances, or, worst of all, her 
husband. 

At the journey's end her carriage was wait- 
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ing for her, and she drove alone through the 
lovely Kentish country, beginning to wake up 
into all the freshness of early spring. Did it 
remind her — after her long absence from such 
scenes, for they had wintered in town last year — 
of many a long-ago spring? that in the Isle of 
Wight, for instance, when Edna nursed and petted 
her, and Dr. Stedman was kind to her, and Julius 
adored her. Or, perhaps, of later springs, when 
she and Julius sauntered about as affianced lovers, 
and watched the leaves come out and the thrushes 
sing in Kensington Gardens? Days when they 
were poor together — poor and hard-working, but 
very happy, or, looking back, it seemed that they 
were. And as she smoothed down her silken 
gown, and leaned lazily back on the cushions of 
her carriage, Mrs. Vanderdecken gave more than 
one sigh to the memory — now a perfectly safe 
and comfortable memory to dwell upon — of poor, 
drowned Julius, lost in his prime, forsaken, dead, 
and forgotten. 

Passing the school-house, she recollected that 
she had told Gertrude to wait for her there. 
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thinking it a safe place of detention between tlie 
governess's hour of leaving and her own return. 
But, with fatal precaution, she had overshot her 
mark. For, the moment after having descended,, 
she saw, sitting on the bench beside the school- 
house door, with Gertrude standing beside him- 
and eagerly talking to him, the man John Stone ! 
Mrs, Vanderdecken's anger, not unmixed with 
fear, left her absolutely dumb. But Gertrude 
ran to meet her without the slightest hesitation 
— betraying no sense of having done wrong. 

* Oh, mamma, I am so glad you are come I I 
have been waiting to tell you something 1 Some- 
thing so wonderful, which Mr. Stone has just told 
me. You will never be angry with him any more* 
And Aunt Edna will be so glad; everybody will 
be so glad.' 

* At what, my dear ? ' asked Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
a faint, cold fear thrilling through her. 

* Stoop down and I'll whisper it, for it is a 
secret still, and only you and I are to know,' said 
the little maid, her eyes bright and her cheeks 
glowing. *But he says — Mr. Stone, I mean — 
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that he is quite certain Uncle Julius is not dead 
at all.' 

Had a thunderbolt dropped at her feet, Mrs* 
Vanderdecken could not have been more startled. 
For a moment she was silent, then she took to the 
usual refuge of fear — incredulous anger. 

* Don't tell me such ridiculous nonsense. I 
don't believe a word of it. And you, Gertrude, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Did I not 
forbid you ever to speak to this — this fellow 
again ?' 

* No, mamma,' replied Grertrude, boldly, * you 
forbade me to bring him into the Park, but you 
never said I was not to speak to him. I met him 
quite by chance, and he walked on beside me. 
How could I help it ? the common was as free to 
him as to me. Besides,' added the little creature, 
roused to rebellion by what she considered in- 
justice, ^I would not have helped it if I could. 
Nothing should ever make me behave unkindly 
to a poor sick ' 

' Folly ! I tell you, child, he is nothing but a 
low impostor.' 

VOL. III. M 
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^ I beg your pardon, madam ? What were 
you pleased to call me?' 

Stone had followed, walking feebly with the 
help of his stick, and now stood before the lady, 
taking ofif his hat to her with an air of mock 
deference. 

Voices change, like faces, in course of years ; 
or perhaps he intentionally altered his ; or, still 
more probable, was the truth of the old adage, 
* None so deaf as those who will not hear,' But 
even now Mrs. Vanderdecken showed no sign of 
having recognised who he really was. Her reply 
was given in unmitigated anger. 

^ I do not know who or what you may be, but 
I know you have no business with my daughter. 
I said, and I say again, that you are a low im- 
postor. If you persist in following us about so 
impertinently, I will tell my husband, and he 
shall give you in charge to the police.' 

The man stood a minute, face to face with 
her, apparently feeling neither insulted nor afraid. 
Then he said, in a very low voice — 

^Mrs. Vanderdecken, you will neither tell 
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your husband, nor will you give me in charge to 
the police ; I am quite sure of that. Look here !' 
and he took from his waistcoat-pocket a letter, 
— an old, foreign-looking letter, on which was still 
visible in a woman's hand the address, * Julius 
Stedman, Esquire, Calcutta,' * I have half-a- 
dozen more of these. They came into my posses- 
sion — never mind how. They are not very in- 
teresting reading, but they might be useful. I 
was just going to show them to your little girl 
here.' 

^Oh, no, for pity's sake, no!' gasped the 
mother, in an agony of terror, and placing herself 
so that Gertrude could not see the letter, she 
hastily bade her run away and call the carriage, 
remaining in it till she herself came. 

Then, half blind with dread, she turned back 
and forced herself to look at this man, to find out 
who he really was, whether only John Stone, a 
poor wandering wretch, who had somehow got 
hold of her story, and still worse, of her letters — 
or some one more formidable still, who^ she dared 
scarcely imagine. 
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There he stood, with the sun slanting on his 
bare, bald head and grey beard, leaning on his 
stick, his threadbare coat wrapped round him, the 
mere wreck of a man — as much a wreck as that 
poor broken ship which they had used to watch 
the waves beating on, oflF the Isle of Wight coast, 
and yet, like it, preserving a certain amount of 
dignity, even of grace, amidst all his downfall. 
A man deeply to be pitied — perhaps severely 
blamed — since every one has his lot in his own 
hands, more or less, to redeem or ruin himself — 
but a man whom in his lowest plight could not be 
altogether despised. 

* I see, madam, you do not remember me, 
though I have the fortune — or misfortune — accu- 
rately to remember you.' 

* How ? Who are you ? But no, it is quite 
impossible,' cried the frightened woman, shrink- 
ing back, yet knowing all the while how useless 
it was to shrink from a truth which every second 
forced itself more strongly upon her. 

At that critical moment there came out of 
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the school-house two of her friends — the rector's 
wife and sister, who having heard that she was 
expected, waited to consult with her about a 
school-feast — for the Vanderdecken purse and the 
Vanderdecken grounds were always their prime 
stronghold in all parish festivities. 

They met her with much empressement — 
these kindly women, whom she liked, and who 
liked her — for Letty Kenderdine's old pleasant 
ways had not faded out in Letitia Vanderdecken. 
She would have gone forth eagerly to meet them, 
but there — ^just between her and them — watch- 
ing her like her evil genius, haunting her like an 
impending fate — stood this shabby, disreputable 
man. The man who had been the betrothed of 
her youth — whose arms had clasped her — whose 
lips had kissed her; to whom she had written 
those silly letters that a fiancie was likely to 
wTite, and unto whom she had been false with 
the utmost falseness by which a woman can dis- 
grace herself and destroy her lover — an infidelity 
than which there is none greater or crueller, short 
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of the infidelity of a married wife. There he 
stood — she was certain of it now ; — not John 
Stone, but Julius Stedman. 

How it came about that he was still alive, or 
what had brought him hither, she never paused 
to think. She only recognised that it was, with- 
out a doubt, her old lover, risen up as from the 
very grave to punish her : to bring upon her her 
husband's jealous anger, her daughter's contempt, 
her neighbours' gossip. No wonder that the 
poor, weak, cowardly woman was overpowered 
with an almost morbid terror — a terror so great 
that she did not even perceive the faint fragment 
of right that she still had on her side ; — namely, 
that for any man, let him be ever so ill-treated 
by a woman, to take upon her this mean revenge, 
was a cruelty which condemned himself quite as 
much as it did her. 

But, there he was, imdoubtedly Julius Sted- 
man; and Mrs. Vanderdecken felt that if the 
earth would open and hide her from him she 
should be only too thankful. 
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Alas ! the earth does not open and hide either 
sufferers or sinners, when they desire it. They 
cannot escape. They must stay and meet the 
consequences of the sin : learn to endure the 
suffering, 

Mrs. Vanderdecken slipped a step or two 
aside, and received her rectory friends with a 
nervous, apologetic smile. 

* I beg your pardon, but I was just speaking 
to this poor man, a very honest and respectable 
person, in whom I have complete reliance, and 
for whom I am most anxious to do all I can. I 
wanted to hear his story, but I will hear it 
another time, if — if he will kindly excuse me 
now ' 

* Certainly,' said the man, with a formal and 
stately bow. ^ Certainly. I have no wish to in- 
trude upon you, madam. I am quite at your 
disposal any day. Good afternoon.' 

He took off his hat once more, first to her and 
then to the other ladies, and walked away slowly, 
in an opposite direction. 
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^ I know that man by sight/ said the rector's 
wife, looking after him in some surprise. ^ He 
comes to church pretty regularly, I think.' 

' Yes.' 

* Poor fellow, he seems as if he had seen better 
days. My husband must call upon him. What 
is his name ?' 

* John Stone,' replied Letty, faintly. 

* And you have been kind to him, as you are 
to everybody. You are a real blessing to our 
parish, my dear Mrs. Vanderdecken.' 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken's intense fear — a fear which 
it was now impossible either to fly from or to set 
aside — made her cleverer than ordinary. She 
carried on the conversation with her friends till 
she had furtively watched this man — once her 
lover, now her bitterest enemy — safe out of sight. 
Then she stepped into her carriage, much agitated 
indeed, but still able by a violent effort to control 
herself before her daughter, and account for her 
nervousness by saying how very much worn out 
she had been by her journey to London. 

^ But why did you go, mamma ? Oh, I re- 
member ; it was about a bonnet. Still, I would 
not have you so tired and looking so ill for all the 
new bonnets in the world.' 
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^ Don't talk to me till we get into the house 
and have had our tea. Then I shall be rested, 

« 

and you can tell me all your story.' 

^ Very well, mamma,' replied Gertrude, witli 
her customary acquiescence, and then sat looking 
out of the carriage window, amusing herself with 
her own thoughts, which were generally quite as 
interesting as her mother's conversation. 

Upon her new discovery the little girl's fancy 
dwelt with a tenderness indescribable. Stone had 
told her that for many months Julius Stedman 
had been ^ out of his mind' — though carefully 
tended by some Parsees who took pity on him, 
but never even knew his name. That he came 
to his right senses in some up-country station — 
all but penniless ; and had enlisted for a soldier 
— seen much service — and was finally sent home 
to England invalided — at which critical point in 
the story Mrs. Vanderdecken's carriage appeared. 

But Gertrude had heard enough. Her ima- 
gination was vividly excited. That most divine 
doctrine of Christianity, which comes as a natural 
instinct to the young, the gospel of repentance 
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and the forgiveness of sins, the joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, was deep in the 
inmost heart of this cliild. Her eyes filled with 
tears as she thought of poor Julius Stedman, 
looking not unlike the prodigal son in her pic- 
torial Bible, coming home to his brother and 
sister ; taken into the bright little house at Brook 
Street, and there made happy to the end of his 
days. She forgot one thing, which over-tender 
people also sometimes forget, though it is not 
forgotten in the parable — that the prodigal first 
said, * I have sinned.' But in no way had 
Stone ever hinted that Julius Stedman — wherever 
or whatever he might be — was in the least sorry 
for anything. 

However this was an ethical question, about 
which the child did not trouble herself. She only 
waited with painfully restrained impatience till 
she had leave to tell her tale. 

This was not for an hour or more. Mrs. 
Vanderdecken kept putting off, on any excuse, 
what she so much dreaded to hear. At last, 
getting one of the not unfrequent telegrams that 
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her husband would dine in the City and not be 
home till next day, she took a little more courage, 
and stretching herself on the sofa in her morning- 
room, prepared to hear the worst, and to take 
things, hard as they were, at least as easy as she 
could. 

^ Now, Gertrude, while I have ten minutes to 
spare, tell me what was ithat silly story about Dr. 
Stedman's brother being still alive, which Mr. 
Stone told to you.' 

For she had satisfactorily discovered that as 
Stone only did the child know him ; he had, for 
some reason or other, been careful to preserve his 
incognito ; nor, to Gertrude at any rate, had he 
identified himself with Julius Stedman — if indeed 
he was Julius. Sometimes a wild hope that he 
was not, that her own fears and some chance re- 
semblance had deluded her, came to comfort Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. So, as carelessly as she could, 
she repeated the name John Stone, and found 
that her daughter received it with equal indiflfer- 
ence. So far she was safe. 

But when she began to hear the story so 
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minute in all its details, she felt that though a 
child might be deceived, no grown person could 
be, into believing it a tale told second-hand* 
Gertrude's accurate memory and vivid imagina- 
tion reproduced, almost as graphically as it had 
been given to her, the history of the young man's 
passionate despair — how, having lost his bride, 
he determined to lose himself — at once, and as 
completely as if he had been dead. 

*He wished his friends to think him dead, 
mamma. He thought they would be happier if 
they did : if he could drop out of the world and 
be utterly forgotten. Was that right?' 

* I can't tell. And where is he ? How did 
Stone know him?' cried the mother, with eager 
deceit — or perhaps wishful even to deceive her- 
self. 

'You forget, mamma; but then you know 
you are not very good at remembering things,* 
said Gertrude, patronisingly. ^ Have I not told 
you ever so often that Mr. Stone declares he 
never saw Uncle Julius ?' 

Obvious as the quibble was, Mrs. Vander- 
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decken took it in for the moment and breathed 
freer. 

* Oh, yes, yes ; go on, child.' 

'After he turned soldier he was knocked 
about the world in all directions. I'm afraid,' 
Grertrude added gravely, ^ that he was sometimes 
very naughty. Mr. Stone says so : but he 
wouldn't tell me what he had done. I told him 
I thought the naughtiest thing of all was his not 
writing to his brother, who loved him so dearly, 
and would have been so happy to get him back 
again.' 

' Did he ever come back ?' 

* Yes. That is the delight of it. Mr. Stone 
says he is certain he is in England — in fact, I 
almost think he knows where he is, though he did 
not say so. I fancy he — Uncle Julius that is (oh, 
please, mamma, let me call him Uncle Julius, for 
I feel so fond of him) — must be very poor, or 
very miserable, or something ; for when I asked 
why he had not gone at once to his brother, Mr. 
Stone said, " No, he would never do that, for his 
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misery would only disgrace him." But mamma, 
that can't be true, can it?' said the child, ap- 
pealingly. ^ I am sure if I had a brother, and 
he were ever so miserable, — nay, even if he had 
done wrong, and were to come to me and say he 
was sorry, and would never be bad again, I would 
take him in and be glad to see him, and feel it no 
disgrace, even if he were in rags and tatters, like 
poor Mr. Stone. Would not you?' 

^Ye§,' said the mother, and knew she was 
telling a lie, and that one day God would surely 
condemn her out of her own lips before the face 
of her own child. She turned paler and paler, 
and scarcely could utter the next question — ap- 
parently needless, and yet which she felt she must 
fully assure herself of before she ventured a step 
further. *But the lady, she who went out to 
India ; did not Mr. Stone tell you the name of the 
lady?' 

Gertrude's lip curled with the supreme con- 
tempt of indignant youth. 

^No, he told me nothing about her, and I 
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did not care to ask. The false, mean, mercenary 
woman! Don't speak of her, mamma, she isn't 
worth it.' 

No, the mother did not attempt to speak* 
She only turned her face to the wall, with a half- 
audible groan, wishing she could lie silent for ever 
— silent in the grave, where, at least, her child 
could not have the heart to say such cruel words,, 
or she herself, hidden in the dust of death, would 
not be able to hear them. And yet she knew 
they were true words — true as the warm light in 
Gertrude's eyes, when feeling that she had some- 
how vexed her mother, though she could not in 
the least guess how, she crept closer to her and 
began caressing her and amusing her with careless, 
words, every one of which stung like wasps, or 
pierced like arrows. 

^ You see, mamma, she must have been such a 
very heartless woman, as well as a faithless, and 
such a coward too. She never sent one line to 
Uncle Julius, to tell him she had changed her 
mind — left him to be told by somebody else — 
anybody who cared to tell him. It was the ship's 
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captain who did it, when he came on board, and 
he fell down on the deck as if he had been shot ; 
Mr. Stone says it felt like being shot — that he 
laughed — and it did not seem to hurt him at all 
for a minute, and he got up and staggered back 
to the boat and landed again. After that, his 
mind went all astray. Poor man ! Poor Uncle 
Julius 1' 

^ There, that will do,' said Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
faintly. ^You have talked so much, you have 
quite made my head ache. I think you had 
better go to bed now.' 

*0h, no; it is hardly eight o'clock; and, 
besides, you will want me to wait upon you, and 
get you your paper-case and things. You know 
you have a letter to write, mother dear,' said 
Gertrude, coaxingly. 

^ What letter?' 

^To Aunt Edna, of course, telling her that 
Dr. Stedman must come here at once.' 

^Why?' 

^ Can't you guess, mamma? To see Mr. 
Stone, and get out of him everything he knows 
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about Uncle Julius. He would not tell me, but 
he must tell Dr. Stedman, who is Uncle Julius's 
very own brother. No time ought to be lost. 
You'll write, of course, mamma?' 

* Of course,' echoed the mother, actually 
shivering with fear as this new difficulty in her 
position opened itself out before her. Vainly she 
turned it over in her troubled brain, wondering 
how she was to escape it. Escape, indeed, was 
what she most thought of; whether she could not, 
by continuing utterly to ignore liim, and keeping 
still in dead silence the secret which she had so 
far kept, get rid, temporarily or permanently, of 
this man, who might be Julius Stedman, and yet 
might not. But in either case it could not signify 
much, nor for very long. He was apparently in 
bad health — he might not live. If he were 
Julius, he probably had his own good reasons for 
not wishing to be recognised by his brother ; 
since, during all the weeks he had remained in 
England, he had made no effort to see him. And 
let the silly, romantic Gertrude have what notions 
she might — theirs could not be a pleasant meet'- 
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ing. Indeed, as a physician in good practice, it 
might seriously injure Dr. Stedman to have thrust 
upon him a brother so low in the world. Was it 
not advisable, perhaps, to keep them apart ? 

So reasoned this woman, long used to view all 
things by the light of custom and convenience, 
and half persuaded herself to take the easiest 
course, of letting things alone, when she was 
startled by the voice of her daughter — the quick, 
decided little voice, which often half coaxed, half 
governed her to do many things against her 
will. 

* Mamma, shall I bring you your letter-case 
now? The post-bag will go in half-an-hour ; 
and here is your favourite paper with the crest 
upon it. I '11 get you an envelope immediately.' 

Mrs. Vanderdecken knew not what to do. 
This, which seemed to her child the most natural 
and simple course imaginable, was to her niearly 
an impossibility — a dread indescribable at the 
time, and the opening up of endless future 
troubles. For of the great enmity that the man 
Stone — or Julius Stedman — whichever he was — 
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fxire her, there could be no doubt. He would 
do her harm if he could. Instead of aiding, she 
would thankfully have annihilated him. Xot 
out of cruelty — poor Letty was not naturally 
cniel — but out of mere fear. Yet, are not half 
the wickednesses and barbarities of this world done 
cut of simple fear? She did not mean to be 
wicked — she would have been horrified had any 
one suggested such a thing — yet more than once 
the dim thought crossed her mind — oh, if only 
that poor sickly man, whoever he was, had slipped 
away from the world, instead of coming here to 
be the torment and terror of her life ! 

Not daring to refuse her daughter — for what 
possible excuse could she give for so doiDg? — 
she sat with the pen in her hand — her irresolute, 
trembling, jewelled hand — until the stroke of 
nine, and then laid it down. 

* I am so tired, Gertrude, — so very tired, and 
I hate writing letters. It is too late now, for 
I ought to word it carefully so as not to startle 
them. I 'II write it the first thing to-morrow.' 

' Very weP, mamma,' ?a:d Grertrude, passively ; 
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she had had only too much experience of her 
mother's dilatory ways, her weak habit of putting 
off everything till * to-moiTOw.' Still, she would 
not complain, this good child whom Heaven was 
teaching, as it has to teach the luckless children 
of some parents, by negatives. Though bitterly, 
disappointed, she held her tongue, and indeed 
begun, as she often did, quietly to lay her own 
plans for doing what her mother would most 
likely leave undone, or do too late. But before 
she could settle anything to her satisfaction, nurse 
came to carry her off to bed, where she laid her 
busy little head down, and slept off, in multitu- 
dinous dreams, in which Uncle Julius, Aunt 
Edna, and all the rest, figured by turns, the 
intense excitement of the day. 

Not so her mother. Mrs. Vanderdecken 
had to pay the penalty of an idle, luxurious 
life: her sleep often fled from her. In the 
wakeful silent hours every small grievance be- 
came a mountainous wrong. No wonder, then, 
that the same thing befell her now, and, after a 
miserable night, she arose sick, unrefreshed, driven 
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by sheer desperation into wliat yesterday would 
have been the very last thing she had dared to 
do — a resolve to go and see for herself whether 
her fears were true or false; whether she really 
had at her very door Julius Stedman, returned 
alive; who, though he could have no actual 
scandal to bring against her — Letty Kenderdine, 
with all her folly, had ever kept her fair fame 
clear — was not only himself a former lover, 
but was acquainted with the numerous love 
affairs of her youth — in her vanity she had often 
teazed him with them, and laughed at his ridi- 
culous jealousy. Now, even if he did no worse, 
he might repeat them all, and make her the 
by-word and the laughing-stock of her neighbours. 
The idea of this low fellow, who, whatever or 
whoever he had been, had now sunk to be a 
lodger in a village ale-house, giving out to all the 
drunken hangers-on there that he was for years 
the plighted husband of Mrs. Vanderdecken of 
Holywell Hall ! It nearly drove her wild. 

To prevent this, by almost any sacrifice, she 
was driven to the daring expedient of attempting 
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an interview — a private interview — with the 
man who called himself John Stone. 

At first she thought of sending for him to 
her own house — -but Grertrude might wonder, the 
servants might gossip — besides, the man might 
refuse to come. In any sight she had had of 
him he had seemed more and more resolved to 
make her feel she had cause to be afraid of him, 
not he of her. Better seize him of a sudden, 
before he had time to settle what advantage he 
should take of her — whether he wanted revenge 
or only money. For still she clung feebly to her 
old delusion, that money could do anything, atone 
for anything. 

Yet as she pondered over these things — con- 
sidering how she might best protect herself from 
him — there came more than once to Letty a vision 
of her young lover, who would have given his 
existence to protect her^ who worshipped the very 
ground she trod upon, who, though poor in 
worldly wealth, had been rich in everything else 
— most rich in the only treasure which makes 
life really happy — honest, hearty love. And 
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though she had got all she wanted — nay, was in 
a far higher and more prosperous position than 
she had ever dreamed of as a girl, still she felt 
that something was missing out of her life — 
something that never would come into it again. 
She could understand dimly what that text meant 
— ^to gain the whole world and lose one's own 
soul.' 

This feeling did not last, of course. Letty's 
nature was too shallow for any emotion to last 
long; and she shortly turned away from it to 
consider how she could accomplish, with least 
observation, her meeting' with Stone. 

It happened to be her day of district-visiting 
— when the village was accustomed to see her^ 
carriage waiting about, while she went from cot- 
tage to cottage, splendid and condescending, 
though sometimes a little alarming to tlie in- 
mates. But Mrs. Fox's house was not included 
in her list, partly because the good woman was 
not quite poor enough to warrant her dwelling 
being taken by storm by a rich neighbour, who 
had no other excuse than the superiority of wealth 
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to give for so doing, and partly because Mrs. 
Vanderdecken did not consider a publichoiise 
exactly ^ respectable.' 

Great, therefore, was the landlady's surprise 
when the Holywell equipage stopped at her door, 
and its mistress, leaning out smiling, requested 
to know if there was not a person named Stone 
lodging there ? 

^ Yes, sure, ma'am ; has been here since be- 
fore Christmas ; a very decent man, or I wouldn't 
have had him in my house, I can assure you. 
A soldier, ma'am, just come from India?' 

* So I understand. I have had friends in 
India. I should like to see him, — and — it 
would be a pleasure to me to do anything I could 
for him. Will you tell him so ?' 

^ That I will, Mrs. Vanderdecken, and I 'm 
real glad too,' added the old woman, confidentially, 
* for, to tell you the truth, he 's sometimes a great 
weight upon my mind — poor Mr. Stone : not for 
fear he won't pay me — he does that reg'lar — 
but I can see he 's poor enough, and very sickly, 
and has such queer ways. I was thinking of 
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telling our rector about him, in case anything 
did happen.' 

* Don't, don't!' said Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
eagerly. *The rector has only too much upon 
his hands. If you want things for your lodger — 
food or wine — just send to^the Hall.' 

* You are only too good, ma'am ; and I 've 
said to Mr. Stone often and often what a kind 
lady you be. But here he comes to speak for 
himself. My dear soul,' darting up to him and 
whispering in his ear, *do look alive for once. 
Here is somebody come to see you — a kind lady 
as says she has friends in India, and wishes you 
well.' 

Stone, who had been creeping lazily across 
the common in the sunshine of the lovely spring 
morning, looked about him in his wild, weary, 
confused fashion — he seemed sometimes half 
asleep, as if it was a long time before he could 
take any new idea into his bewildered brain. 

^ Don't bother me, Mrs. Fox, pray ! Ask the 
lady who she is, and what she comes about?' 
and then, deaf, and blind, and stupid as he 
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seemed, he perceived the face leaning out of the 
carriage window. The mutual recognition was 
instantaneous. 

^ What do you want with me?' asked he, 
hoarsely. 

' I want to speak to you — ^just half-a-dozen 
words. Will you come into my carriage, or shall 
I get out?' 

* You had better get out.' 

Driven desperate by her extreme fear, Letty 
obeyed. As she did so the mere force of habit 
made Stone come forward to assist her — as any 
gentleman would assist a lady — but by this time 
Mrs. Vanderdecken had recovered her prudence. 
Pretending not to see him, she rested as usual 
on her footman's arm, and descended leisurely 
from her carriage. 

^ Mrs. Fox,' said she, carefully addressing 
herself to the landlady, ^can I have a word or 
two with your lodger in your little parlour? 
And, coachman, walk the horses up and down 
the common, it is rather chilly this morning. 
Don't you find it so after India, Mr. Stone?' 
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Truly Letty had rather gained than lost in 
the art of keeping up appearances ! 

* Mr. Stone, my dear,' whispered the landlady, 
pulling him by the sleeve as he stood motionless. 
* You're forgetting your manners, quite. Do go* 
in and speak to the lady — Mrs. Vanderdecken — 
she is such a kind lady, and might turn out a 
good friend to you.' 

And considering him woefully blind to his own 
interests, which were somehow or other in her 
charge, the old woman fairly pushed him into the 
parlour and shut the door. 

So the two — once lovers — stood face to face 
together and alone ; even as when they had parted 
fifteen years ago, expecting to meet again almost 
as husband and wife. They stood, looking blankly 
at one another across the sea of dead years which 
had rolled between and for ever divided them. 

Hardly knowing what she did, Letty slightly 
extended her hand, but it was not taken, and then 
she said in a frightened voice, — 

* I know who you are ; but how did you come 
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liere ? I thought — everybody thought — that you 
were dead long ago.' 

^ You thought I was dead ! Well, so I have 
been these many years. Shall I tell you who 
killed me?' 

Mrs. Vanderdecken shrunk back, and then 
bethought herself that, whether he was mad or 
not, it was advisable to pacify him. 

* I beg your pardon, I only meant that as we 
are both middle-aged people now, we had better 
let bygones be bygones. Won't you shake hands, 
Mr. Stedman?' 

At sound of that old name — the boyish name, 
his and Will's — the artist's name which he had 
hoped to make famous, and give, covered with 
honour, to the woman he loved — the man started, 
and began to tremble violently. 

* Don't call me thus. I have long since 
dropped the name ; I have forgotten I ever bore 
it. I told you I was dead — dead !' 

Mrs. Vanderdecken looked sorry, but she was 
too much afraid for herself to give way much. 
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' Pray don't talk in that sad fashion ; I am 
sure there is no need. You are, of course, a good 
deal changed, and I am grieved to see it. You 
must have had a hard life in India, or wherever 
you were. I should like to be of service to you, 
if I could ; if you would promise never to refer to 
youthful follies.' 

* Follies!' 

^ You know they were such,' said Letty, 
gathering courage. ' Ours was just a boy-and-girl 
affair. We were not suited for each other, and 
should never have been happy. It was really 
quite as much for your sake as my own that I did 
as I did.' 

^ Stop ! ' cried Julius, fiercely, and rose up in 
his rags — his old coat was actually ragged now — 
to confront the lady — so much a lady to look at, 
so graceful and so elegantly clad. ' Stop. You 
and I may never meet in this world again; so at 
least let us tell one another no lies. There 
were lies enough told by one of us, fifteen years 
ago.' 

His manner was so wild, that at first Letty 
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glanced towards the door; then rapidly calcu- 
lating consequences — a new thing for her — she 
decided to propitiate him, if possible. 

' This is not kind, nor even gentleman-like of 
you — and you were always such a gentleman,' 
said she, in a soothing tone. ^ I dare say you 
were much annoyed with me at the time, for which 
I am very sorry, though I did all for the best. 
But you must have got over it now. And please 
don't speak so loud ; people will hear you out- 
side.' 

^ Oh, that is all you care for still, I see ; how 
things look outside.' 

His laugh was so strange, so dreadful, that 
Letty again doubted whether, at all risks, it would 
not be safer to get away from him. She looked 
towards the door. 

^ Excuse me, but since you have desired it, we 
will have out our " few words." You need not be 
afraid, I shall not harm you. I am not insane, 
though the quantity of opium I eat makes me a 
little queer sometimes; nor a drunkard; nor a 
thief, as you supposed me to be. But everything 
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«lse bad that a man can be — that a woman might 
have saved him from — I am, and it is your 
doing.' 

^ My doing ! ' 

It was fortunate for Letty that at this moment 
her carriage passed the window, reminding her 
that she was Mrs. Vanderdecken after all. She 
rose in her stately height from the horse-hair sofia. 

^ If you talk in this way I must really go.' 

^ Not yet ; I could not allow it. But pray be 
seated. Though I am aware it is but poor accom- 
modation I have to oflFer you.' 

^ I cannot stay indeed. My position as — as 
a married lady ' 

^ A married lady !' repeated he, in the sneer- 
ing tone of young Julius Stedman, deepened ten- 
fold. ^ Fifteen years ago you were in heart and 
vow married to me. When you gave yourself to 
another man you did — what the other women do 
who sell themselves body and soul to any man 
that desires them — what your Bible calls by the 
ugly word ' 

^ I can't listen I I won't listen ! ' cried Letty, 
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flushing up. * Only a brute would speak in this? 
way to me — me, a wife and a mother. Oh, my 
poor little girl!' 

There was truth in what she said, and, mad- 
dened as he was, Julius felt it. 

^ I have done no injury to your little girl,' 
said he, more quietly. * She in no way resembles 
you. She is a sweet little creature, and I am 
rather fond of her. 

* You fond of her !' cried the mother, roused 
into courage by the one pure, imselfish instinct 
she had. * And what right have you to be fond 
of her ? Wliat is she to you that you should have 
gone and made friends with her, and turned her 
heart against me by telling her my whole miser- 
able story?' 

* I have not done so — not yet. I have never 
mentioned your name.' 

* But she will find it out, when she learns who 
you are, as she must when you go home to your 
brother.' 

' I shall never go home to my brother. It is 
the last kindness I can show to him and his — to 
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keep away from them. I have seen them all, 
and that is enough. To make myself known to 
them would only disgrace them. They will never 
see me, nor hear of me, any more.' 

The voice was so hollow, so sad, and yet so re- 
solute, that for a minute it touched Letty. Then 
in her infinite relief that things were thus, she 
thought it wiser to leave them so. 

^ You may change your mind,' she said, ^ es- 
pecially if you should be ill.' 

* No. I am accustomed to be ill alone ; it 
will not be much harder — perhaps less hard — to 
die alone.' 

^ Ah, we '11 hope not. You are too young 
still to talk of dying. But perhaps your plan is 
the best, after all.' 

Julius regarded her, as she spoke so coldly, so 
indiflFerently — the woman who had been his idol, 
into whose hands had been given, as into many 
another woman's, almost unlimited power over a 
man, to save or to destroy him ; who, loving him 
not blindly but faithfully, might have conquered 
his faults, developed his virtues, and led him, like 
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his good angel through the world, up to the very 

gate of heaven. But now 

As he gazed the last trace of softness went out 
of the man's heart. He was no longer her lover, 
but her bitterest enemy. 

* You are right,' he said. * My plan is best. 
And now we need not mention my brother again. 
What else have you to say to me ?' 

^ It was about my little girl. I want you to 
promise never to meet my Gertrude any more.' 

* Why not?' 

* Oh, can you not see ? Only just consider.' 

* I have considered, ever since I saw you at 
the railway-station — the rich, prosperous woman 
whom God would not punish. But I am juster 
than He — I will.' 

* Punish me ? What do you mean ? ' 

* I will tell you, for I like to do things fairly 
and openly ; it was you who did them underhand. 
That Sunday night, by the kit€hen-fire in your 
little house at Kensington — do you remember it? 
I told you that you might make me either good 
or bad. If you refused me at once — point blanji 



it, — I should turn out a vagabond and a repro- 
bate to the end of my days. This came true. 
See what I am ! and I repeat, it is all your 
doing.' 

*0h, JuUus!' 

She said it involuntarily, perhaps — or else to 
soften him — for she was growing more and more 
frightened, but it only seemed to harden him the 
more. 

* Never utter that name again. I told you I 
had renounced it, and shall never resume it while 
I live, which will not be long, thank Grod ! That 
is, if there be a God to thank for anything.' 

* Hush ! You are talking blasphemy.' 

* Who made me a blasphemer ? Who taught 
me to disbelieve in everything good, and holy, and 
sweet ? Who turned me into a heathen, and then, 
as you say, into a brute ? But it does not matter 
now ; I shall be at rest soon. Only, before I die,. 
I will make certain of your punishment.' 
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* Oh, this IS horrible/ moaned Letty. ^ And 
what do you mean to do to me ?' 

' Nothing that shows outside, if you are afraid 
of that. Nothing to make your neighbours laugh 
at you, and your husband ill-treat you, which, I 
understand, he sometimes does already.' 

* It is not true,' cried she, faintly. 

^ True or not, it is no concern of mine. I 
mean to be very just, very judicious. I shall not 
disgrace you in the world's eyes. Nobody shall 
discover who I am — nobody but you. But I 
shall stay here, close in your sight, a perpetual 
reminder of your falsehood towards me, as long as 
I live.' 

^ You will do no worse than that ? Oh, pro- 
mise me.' 

* Promises are not necessarily kept, you know. 
But I always had a trick of keeping mine ; so I 
would rather not promise.' 

^ Only — only — ' and the mother's voice grew 
sharp with misery, ^ you will not disgrace me be- 
fore my child — my poor little Gertrude that 
loves me ?' 
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^ I cannot say. It is possible I might take a 
fit of atonement ; might make up for my various 
ill deeds by one good one, and prevent your 
daughter from growing up such a woman as your- 
self by giving her the wholesome warning of her 
mother's history. It would point a moral, would 
it not?' 

Mrs. Vanderdecken groaned. * But you can- 
not prove it. You have no evidence but your 
own word.' 

* You forget. I showed you a letter. I have 
kept every one you ever wrote to me — not many 
— nor very brilliant — but sufficient. Suppose I 
were some day to enclose them in an envelope, 
addressed, not " Mrs.," but " Miss Vanderdecken, 
Holywell Hall?"' 

In real life, people do not drop on their knees 
and beg for mercy, nor stand glaring at one 
another in fiendish malice and gratified revenge ; 
we are too civilised for this sort of thing now-a- 
days. So, critical as the ^ situation ' was, the poor 
soldier and the fashionable lady maintained their 
positions; and nobody listening outside could 
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have heard a sound beyond the ordinary murmur 
of conversation. 

Half frantic, Mrs. Vanderdecken fell back 
upon the last expedient that any wise woman 
would have tried. She put her hand in her 
pocket. 

' You must be very poor. I am poor too. I 
get but a very small allowance. Still, I would 
give you this — every week, if you like.' 

Julius took the purse, and fingered its sove- 
reigns — truly not too many— with a half-dis- 
dainful curiosity. 

* And so you are poor, after all ; though you 
did not marry me ? And you want me to accept 
your money ? Once, you know you might have 
taken all mine, — by dint of working, saving, 
almost starving, I had gathered a good heap of it 

to lay at your feet, — but now Excuse me, 

I have no further interest in examining this ele- 
gant purse.' He closed and returned it. 

^Will nothing persuade you then? Have 
you no pity for me — a mother with an only 
child ? ' 
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* None,' said Julius. ' Am not I going down 
to my grave, a childless man, with my name 
blotted out upon earth ? No ; I have no pity for 
you — none!' 

* Yet you cared for me once. Oh, Julius, is 
all your love for me quite gone ?' 

*You must have a strange kind of love for 
Mr. Vanderdecken when you can condescend to 
ask another man that question,' 

The insult — and evidently meant as such — 
roused every womanly bit of poor Letty's nature. 
She started up, burning with indignation. 

^ Mr. Vanderdecken is a better husband to me 
than ever you would have been, since you can so 
turn against me now. And for my little girl — 
my poor little girl — the only creature I have left 
to love me — if you wean her heart from me, 
God will punish you — I know He will. It is 
a cruel and a wicked thing to do ; and if you 
do it, you will be a wickeder man than I took" 
you for.' 

And Letty burst into tears. 

She had been given to weeping always — it 
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was her strongest engine of power over Julius ; 
but it had no eflFect upon him now — at least 
not apparently. He rose and walked to the 
window. 

^ Your carnage is still waiting, I see. Had 
you not better go ? It is a pity to agitate your- 
self needlessly.' 

*I will go. And you may do what you 
-choose. I never mean to speak to you any more. 
•Good-bye.' 

* Good-bye, Mrs. Vanderdecken. Allow me ;* 
and on the latch of the door their hands met. 
Letty drew hers away with a gesture of repug- 
nance, and passed out, never looking at him 
again. 

When she was gone — quite gone, and even 
the faint perfume which her dress had left be- 
hind — Letty still liked perfumes — had melted 
out of the room, Julius sat down, exhausted, 
gazing wistfully on the place where she had 
stood. 

^ Was I right or wrong?' said he to himself. 
* But no matter. Nothing matters now.' 
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thing approaching respect for — not Letty, but 
Gertrude's mother — the woman whom, even while 
adoring, he had once half despised. 
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CHAPTEE XXYIII. 

LrrTLE Miss Vanderdecken sat in rather a melan- 
choly frame of mind under her yew-tree, by the 
pond. It was a very pleasant seat now, with the 
leaves all budding, and the birds singing on every 
side ; but the little maid did not enjoy them so 
much as usual. There had been over-night one 
of those ' convulsions of nature,' as, with a pathetic 
drollery, the clever child had a habit of calling 
them, which shook the whole household more or 
less — the disputes between her father and mother, 
which are so sad for a child to see, and weaken 
so terribly all filial respect for both. The con- 
jugal war had been violent, and lasted long; it 
had reached, and considerably entertained, the 
servants' hall, also the nursery, where Grertrude 
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had overheard not a few remarks upon * Missis's 
changeableness and selfishness, in insisting on the 
removal of the whole establishment at once to 
Brighton, and shutting up Holywell Hall entirely, 
for at least three months. Quite preposterous, 
the servants thought ; giving so much trouble for 
nothing ; and none of them wondered that Master 
objected to it. He, being ^ close-fisted,' was with 
them the least popular of the two ; but here they 
decidedly sympathised with him, as did his little 
daughter. 

Gertrude could not imagine what had come 
over her mother, to be so persistent in her fancies, 
since, finding all persuasion vain, Mrs. Vander- 
decken had actually started that morning for 
Brighton, to take lodgings there on her own 
account, for herself and her daughter. Gertrude, 
hating Brighton, and loving every nook in the 
pretty park at Holywell, was in exceedingly low 
spirits at the prospect before her, of which she 
could not at all see the end ; for her father was 
obstinate, too, in his way, and it was hard for 
himj an old man, to be driven from his comfort- 
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able home, and forced to travel daily a hundred 
miles by rail, as he would have to do. At seventy 
he still worked at his favourite pastime of money- 
making as hard as if he had been twenty-five. 

*I wonder how they will settle it between 
them, poor papa and mamma !' thought the child, 
dwelling on them with a sort of pity. ' I wish 
they wouldn't quarrel so ; but mamma says, all 
married people do quarrel ; if so, I 'm sure I hope 
I may never be married,' added she, kicking away 
a large fir-cone as contemptuously as if it had 
been a young lover at her feet ; then stooping to 
pick it up again, and add it to a large heap which 
she had built round the root of the tree one day 
when she was listening to Mr. Stone's stories. 

This changed the current of her thoughts,, 
and she began to reckon how soon there might 
come a letter, in answer to the one which, if her 
mamma had kept her promise, the Stedmans 
would get late last night, telling them that Uncle 
Julius was not dead. 

* Mamma must surely have written, even 
though she did come in tired from her district- 
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visiting. I wonder what it was that worried her 
so all day. Poor mamma 1' 

But, in spite of ^ poor mamma,' who was so 
often worried, Gertrude's thoughts wandered long- 
ingly to the cheerful house in Brook Street, and 
the good news that was coming there — nay, had 
come already ; and it seemed to her quite a coin- 
cidence, an opportunity not to be missed, when 
she saw passing down the footpath that crossed 
the park, an old woman, whom she felt sure was 
Mrs. Fox. She ran forward at once. ^ Please 
tell me — I am Miss Vanderdecken, you know — 
how is Mr. Stone to-day ? — and — has anybody 
been to see him ?' 

Mrs. Fox looked surprised, but dropped a re- 
spectful courtesy. ' I didn't know as you know'd 
him, miss ; and I only wish somebody would come 
and see him, poor man ! I was just going up to 
the Hall to ask your manama if she would do so, 
being such a kind lady.' 

^ I am sure mamma would — but she is gone 
to Brighton to-day.' 

' Oh dear, what a pity ! Wliat shall I do ?' 
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^ Can I do anything — take any message V 

Mrs. Fox turned, and, shrewd old body as she 
was, * took stock,' so to speak, of the child. 

' Well, my dear, I think you 're a little lady 
to be trusted, and the servants might forget — 
servants in a big house often do. Would you 
please tell your mamma, when she comes back, 
that Mr. Stone is took ill, very bad, indeed ; and 
if she 'd see after him a little — she was a-talking 
to him in my parlour for nigh an hour yesterday 
morning.' 

^Was she?' exclaimed Gertrude, excessively 
astonished, and then touched to think how kind 
her mother had been, and how she had misjudged 
her. 

*And I dare say she had promised to be a 
good friend to him, as I told him she would, for 
I found that in his coat-pocket' — handing to Ger- 
trude a small peicket — which felt like a bundle of 
papers — addressed, ^Mrs. Vanderdecken.' ^It's 
likely certificates of character, miss; I thought 
I'd best bring it at once, and ask advice as to 
what's to be done with the poor man, for he's 
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shocked, and yet feeling upon her a strange re- 
sponsibility. For if this poor man lost his reason^ 
or died, what means would there be of finding 
out anything about Uncle Julius? ^Please tell 
me, Mrs. Fox; I am nearly twelve years old, 
though I look so small, and mamma always tells 
me everything.' 

* I dare say she does,' said the old woman ap- 
provingly, and went on to explain how that after 
the kind lady left him, Mr. Stone had gone out 
and wandered about all day, as he often did, re- 
turning for supper as usual; * though afterwards 
he asked me for pen, ink, and paper, which was 
the only queer thing he did. But this morning 
I finds him lying straight on his bed, like a 
corpse, only not dead and not insensible, for his 
eyes kept rolling about, and he seemed to know 
what was said to him, though he never spoke one 
word. I think it 's brain-fever, myself, but I 'd 
like to take advice as to what 's to be done, for I 
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know nothing of him except his name. Poor 
fellow! and yet I'd do anything for him; he 
lies like a lamb, and follows me up and down 
with his eyes;' and the old woman wiped hers 
•with her apron before she could say another 
word. 

^ And has nobody been to see him ?' inquired 
Oertrude, cautious through all her anxiety, for 
she felt that the story of Uncle Julius was a 
family secret not to be gossiped about in the 
village. 

* Who was there to come, miss ? he hasn't a 
single relative or friend, as I knows of. But I 
thought your mamma might have heard — he 
.might have told her something yesterday — she 
being a lady, and somehow I've often fencied 
Mr. Stone was a born gentleman. And, anyhow, 
she might have got him a good doctor.' 

' I know a doctor,' cried Gertrude, eagerly ; 
* I '11 send for him at once. He will be sure to 
come, he is my' — uncle, she was going to say, 
but with the painful reticence which experience 
had taught her, stopped. ^ If I write the letter, 
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miss?' 

*0h, yes — I am quite sure he will come at 
once — if I say something to him which I shall 
say.' 

And not without a spice of enjoyment at the 
romantic mystery which lurked under her com- 
passionate errand, Gertrude fled into the house, 
and scribbled, as fast as pen could go, her impul- 
sive letter. 

^ Dear Uncle Stedman, 

^ I write to you, because mamma is not 
at home to write herself, as I know she would. 
Please will you come down here immediately, to 
the " Goat and Compasses," Holt village, where 
lies the poor man of whom mamma wrote to you 
yesterday: John Stone, the soldier from India, 
who knows all about your brother Julius, whom 
everybody thought to be dead. He is very ill — 
Mr. Stone I mean — and if he dies you might 
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never find out your brother. Please come at 
once. 

* Your affectionate niece, 

* Gertrude Vanderdecken.' 



It was not till the letter was written, and Mrs. 
Fox away, in total ignorance of its contents, — 
except that it would be sure to biing Dr. Sted- 
man at once, — that Gertrude paused to consider 
what she had done. 

No harm certainly — a common act of charity 
towards a sick man— the man who had been so 
kind to her. And yet she was by no means sure 
that her mamma would like it — her poor mamma, 
who had shown such an unfounded jealousy of 
this Mr. Stone — why and wherefore Gertrude 
could not conceive. But, alas ! the child had 
already, by sharp experience, learned to distin- 
guish between what mamma liked done, and what 
in her keen instinctive conscientiousness she her- 
self thought right to be done. And why ? Be- 
cause the mother had herself laid the fatal foun- 
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dation for all disobedience, in teaching one thing, 
and practising another. 

' Yet I have done nothing that mamma told 
me not to do,' argued Gertrude with herself, after 
the letter, not the spirit; yet only as she had 
been brought up, poor child 1 *I have neither 
written to Aunt Edna, nor gone to see Mr. Stone. 
And when mamma comes home to-night, of course 
I shall tell her everything. And, let me see, 
what shall I do with this packet ? I '11 put it on 
a liigh shelf, and not touch it again.' 

And though she was dying with curiosity to 
know what was inside it — no doubt something 
relating to Uncle Julius — she restrained herself, 
and looked at it no more. Nay, she did what 
was harder still, though her little heart was burst- 
ing with sympathy and anxiety — during that 
whole long day, she neither went herself, nor sent 
any of the servants to inquire how things fared 
with poor Mr. Stone. 



Edna and her husband were taking an after- 
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noon's stroll in the Broad Walk of Kensington 
Gardens; the place which they had haunted so 
much in their old poverty days — days when even 
the sweetness of being together hardly kept their 
tired feet from aching, or their anxious hearts 
from feeling that it needed all the love that was 
in them to maintain cheerfulness. 

Now things, outwardly, were quite changed. 
No weary walking ; Dr. Stedman had driven his 
wife to the Palace gate, and the carriage was to 
meet them at the Bayswater end. She walked 
beside him, clad ^ in silk attire,' and ^ siller had 
to spare;' and he had earned it all. Earned, 
too, as he rose in the world, those bits of delicious 
idleness which a man may lawfully enjoy, who, 
having done his best for his wife and family, yet 
feels that life is not all money-making, and that 
it is sometimes wise to sacrifice a little outside 
luxury for inward leisure — and love. 

So, with a clear conscience, and a boy-like 
happiness, pleasant to see in one whose hair was 
already grey, he daundered on, with his wife 
hanging oil his arm, listening to every bird, and 
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noting every budding tree, stopping continiialfy to 
look in Edna's face and see if she were enjoying* 
herself as much as he. 

She did, though in a more sabdued way. 
Women like her have natures at once lighter and 
deeper than men's ; and no mother of five children 
is ever long without some ' anxious care or other. 
Still, for the time, Mrs. Stedman put hers aside : 
her sons were, after all, less dear to her than was 
their father. And as she walked along these 
familiar places, where she now came seldom, 
enough not to disturb their old associations — she 
thought of him, not as lie was now, but as William 
Stedman, her lover, with his love untried, his 
character untested, and both their lives looming 
before them in a dim rosy haze, imder which 
might lurk — what? — They knew not — no lovers 
can know. Unmarried, a man or woman can 
stand or fall alone — but married, they stand or 
fall together. Perhaps, if, before she was wed, 
Edna had felt this truth as strongly as she did 
now, she might have been more afraid. And yet 
not so, for she loved him, and love and suflering 
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would have been better to her than loneliness and 



peace. But Grod had not sent her suflFering — at 
least, not more than was needed to temper her 
joys; or it seemed so, looking back. She, like 
all pure hearts, had a far keener memory for 
happiness than for pain. 

And now her life was all clear, nay, it was 
almost half done. She and William had attained 
— one nearly, the other quite, their half-century, 
and they had been married twenty years. As 
she walked on — thoughtful, for this spring season, 
which had been the time of her courtship and 
marriage, her eldest son's birth and her baby's 
death, always seemed to make her grave --Edna 
clung with a tenderer clasp than ordinary to the 
arm which had sheltered and supported her so 
long. 

^ What are you thinking about, my wife ? 
You have been silent these fifteen minutes.' 

^ Only five, or I am sure I should have heard 
of it before,' said Edna, smiling. * You and the 
boys think something dreadful must be the matter 
if ever I chance to hold my tongue.' 
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' Well, but what were you cogitating on ? I 
like to hear. If you had put all your pretty- 
thoughts into a book, you would have turned out 
a celebrated authoress by this time.' 

* Oh, no, thank goodness ! for then how 
could I look after you and the five boys ? But, 
seriously, I was thinking of something which I 
daresay some of the clever people who come to 
our house might find a grand subject for writing 
on.' 

* What was it?' 

' Did you notice, as we drove through Ken- 
sington, a pawnbroker's shop — with a notice in 
the window, — * To be sold, unredeemed pledges.' 
It struck me how, in our human lives, so many 
early pledges are for ever unredeemed.' 

* That is true,' said William, sadly. 

Edna hastened to change the conversation. 
'However, we did not come here to moralise. 
Tell me about the cottage at Sevenoaks.' 

This was a project, dreamed of hopelessly for 
many years, and this year in a fair way of being* 
accomplished. All her life Edna had hated 
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London, and yet been obKged to live in it: and 
all his life, for the last twenty years. Dr. Stedman 
had determined that the first use he would make 
of any wealth that came to him, should be to 
buy a cottage, where his wife, country-born and 
country-bred, could take refuge whenever she 
liked among her beloved fields and flowers. 

^ Yes, I '11 tell you all about the cottage by- 
and-bye. It, at least, will not be one of the 
pledges unredeemed. We have not had many 
of these.' 

' Oh, no I Thank God, WilKam— no.' 

' Sometimes, when I . look back these twenty 
years upon my life, and think what you have 
made it — — ' 

^ What God has made it.' 

* Yes, through you.' He stopped, and loosing 
her arm, ^ eyed her over,' as she called it, from 
head to foot. * Such a little woman she is ! ' said 
he, fondly, ^ but what a spirit ! When we were 
poor — how the tiny feet kept trotting about all 
day long — and the small head wore itself out in 
ingenious contrivances! And what a cheerful 
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heart she kept — how she met all the world and 
its care without one fear I' 

^ There was no need for fear — I had not a 
single-handed battle to fight. There were always 
two of us. And we were always agreed.' 

* Not quite, perhaps,' said Dr. Stedman. 
' Especially when we began to rise in the world — 
and I might have been foolish sometimes — only 
this grave little face kept me in my balance. Who 
forbade the brougham, and made me be content 
with cabs, till I had a carriage I could honestly 
ride in? Who refused, year after year, to take 
her autumn pleasuring as many wives do, because 
her husband would only have to work the harder 
for it?' 

^ William !' with a laugh and a stamp of her 
tiny foot, though the tears stood in her eyes, * do 
hold your tongue or I shall begin to quote 
against you, — 

" Who ran to kiss me when I fell, 
And would a pretty story tell, 
And kiss the place to make it well ? 

My Mother/' 
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But,' added she, gravely, ^though we may have 
made many mistakes, and done many a wrong 
thing, perhaps even to one another — the pledge 
my husband gave me on his marriage-day has 
not been one of these melancholy " pledges un- 
redeemed." I could begin and tell my tale, too 
— of all your patience, and tenderness, and self- 
denial — so much harder for a man than a woman. 
But I '11 tell nothing — unless I should happen to 
go up first and tell it to the angels.' 

* Don't talk nonsense,' said William, hastily, 
and reverted at once to the subject of the cottage 
at Sevenoaks. 

The plan had so delighted him, that he 
entered into its minutest details with the eager- 
ness of a boy, and Edna was a long time before 
she had the heart to suggest the only objection 
she saw to it, namely, that it was on the same 
line of railway as — indeed, only a few miles 
distant from — Holywell Hall. 

* And, if her husband has the objection that 
she says he has to the intercourse of our families, 
this might place my sister in rather a painful 
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position — poor Letty!' Somehow, after her 
last visit, Edna had always called her 'poor 
Letty.' 

' I cannot see that we need modify our plans 
on account of either Mr. or Mrs. Vanderdecken* 
They have never shown us any consideration, and 
we owe them none.' 

William spoke in that formal tone, almost 
akin to severity, which any reference to his 
wife's sister always produced in him; and Edna 
answered, gently, — 

' You are quite right, and it would be foolish 
in us to be affected by these diflBculties. Still, 
they do exist, and I know you will feel them 
far more than I shall.' 

* Possibly, because you only feel them for 
yourself, while I feel them for you. It makes a 
good deal of diflference. But we will not discuss 
these matters, my dear. Whenever your sister 
likes to come to my house, she can, for it is your 
house, too: but never expect me to enter hers. 
And I shall take this pleasant little cottage, and 
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live in it, even were it under the very shadow 
of Holywell Hali; 

Edna dissented no more — for she knew it 
was useless — her husband had a will of his own 
— and most often it was a right and just will. 
In this matter she found herself incapable of 
judging, especially as she was dimly conscious 
that, had she been in his place, she would have 
felt as he did — that no consideration on earth 
should have induced her to cross the magnificent 
threshold of a brother who had in any way 
slighted her husband. But he had no brother — 
oh ! poor, poor Julius ! So she set her mind to 
bear for the living lost that pain which her hus- 
band had long endured for the dead — nor wondered 
that William, strong in his hatreds as in his loves 
— shrunk with a double repugnance from every 
mention of her sister Letty. 

She walked on silently, hoping that the 
thrushes would sing peace into his heart as well 
as her own, which felt a little sad and sore, in 
spite of the brightness around her. It is so easy, 
so blessed to see God's hand moving behind some 
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human hand, for good ; but when the same occurs 
for evil, or what appears to us as evil, the trial of 
faith is somewhat hard. It has cost her a good 
deal to * forgive God Almighty,' as a forlorn 
mourner once expressed what many a mourner 
has thought since, for the lot of poor Julius. 

And thinking of him, in these pleasant places 
— where they had so often been together — of him 
far away from the world and all its riot and care, 
gone into peace, though how and where no one 
knew — Edna quite started when her husband 
said suddenly, — 

* Look, there comes Julius.' 

Julius their son, of course ; walking quickly 
towards them with a letter in his hand. 

* This came just after you were gone, father^ 
A boy brought it and said it was very important 
— about some one who was dying — so I hunted 
you up as fast as I could. I think,' he added, 
in a whisper to his mother, * that it has something 
to do with the Vanderdeckens.' 

* Oh, William, what is it? Nothing very 
bad?' 
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* Look here/ and he made her read the letter 
over with him — little Gertrude's letter. ^ What 
does she mean ? What did your sister write to 
you?' 

' Not one single line.' 

Dr. Stedman, violently agitated xis he was, 
again perused the letter carefully. * See what it 
says — '^Tour brother, ivhom evei^ybody thought 
to be deadJ'^' 

*It is possible, William — only barely possible. 
But we must find out. Eead on.' 

* This man — who knows all about him — 
this John Stone, who I suppose sends for me — 
did I ever have any John Stone among my 
patients?' 

* No,' said Edna, decidedly, being one of the 
few doctors' wives who are trusted with all their 
husbands' concerns. 

* A soldier, too, from India. If he had any 
tidings to bring, why did he not find me out 
himself? It was easy enough to do so.' 

^ Mother,' interposed Julius, greatly excited, 
* once, lately, a foreign-looking soldier kept 
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hanging about our house for a whole morning. 
Will and I both spoke to him. So did you.' 

* Yes, I remember, a thin, sickly, rather 
elderly man, with a long grey beard. Perhaps 
he was John Stone. But we must not detain 
papa here. William, you will start at once?' 

' Certainly.' 

' Julius, run and look out for the carriage,' 
said Edna, as she took her husband's arm, trying 
to shield his emotion even from his own son — 
fond and tender as the boy was, how could he 
understand it? 

Without another word the two passed rapidly 
down the Broad Walk to the Bayswater gate, 
whence, almost as silently, they drove direct to 
the railway station. 

Edna kept close to her husband until the train 
should start. 

* You cannot say what time you will be back, 
of course, but let it be as soon as possible.' 

*Most certainly. Julius, you'll take special 
<;are of your mother to-night ? ' 

* That I will,' said the boy, tucking her under 
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his arm in his loving, protecting way. * Cheer up, 
mamma. Suppose papa should bring home some 
news — real news — about Uncle Julius. Or if he 
were to come back again alive after all. What 
a jolly thing that would be !' 

^ Hush I' whispered his mother, and then left 
her son's arm to lean forward and whisper to his 
father. ^I wish I were going with you. Take 
care of yourself, William my darling.' 

After Dr. Stedman reached the station he was 
boimd for, he found he had a three-mile walk 
before him, and it did him good. His mind was 
all confused and bewildered, and the sentence in 
Oertrude's letter, *whom everybody believed to 
be dead,' kept running in and out of his head, 
awakening strange hopes, which sank the next 
minute into the old dull quietness which had 
succeeded the long suspense of pain. Julius 
might be alive — it was just within the bounds of 
probability, but how and where had he lived, in 
what manner had he contrived so long to hide 
himself from them, and what steps could be taken 
to discover him ? Why had Mrs, Vanderdecken 
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not written? — so like her though — and what if 
this delay of hers were to make everything too 
late, and John Stone should die with his secret 
untold ? 

As Dr. Stedman thought of this chance, he 
ground his teeth together — it seemed to be the 
last wrong Letty had done him. He walked on, 
fierce and fast. If he could have hated anything 
so frail as a woman, it would have been this wo- 
man, who, from her accursed weakness, had been 
the bane of his brother's life. 

His brother, — his own, only brother. Though 
William Stedman was no longer a young man by 
any means, and had been knocked about the world 
enough to make his life appear long, even to 
himself, still, as he walked to-day between the 
bursting hedge-rows, and under the budding road- 
side trees, his boyish days came back to him, 
vivid as yesterday. He seemed to see the two 
little lads who used to go birds'-nesting on Satur- 
day afternoons — the two youths in their teens — 
always together, like his own two elder boys, 
delighted to seize the opportunity of any stray 
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half-holiday to ramble away for miles across 
country, returning, tired indeed, but, ohl so 
merry, with a mirth that never flagged, for Julius' 
light nature always stirred up his own graver and 
more phlegmatic one, so that they suited better 
than if they had been more alike. And after all 
the years that had rolled between, busy and 
prosperous, anxious and sad. Will's heart leapt 
back with a passionate rebound to those years that 
were gone for ever ; and he felt as if he would give 
nearly all he had in the world, — except his wife 
and children, — to have Julius back again, or only 
to see some one who could tell him how and where 
he died. 

Dr. Stedman reached Holt Common just at 
twilight. A lovely spot, a heavenly evening; 
just the hour and place that would be sweet to die 
in, for one unto whom death was better than life. 
But the doctor, accustomed to fight death hand to 
hand, also fully recognised the blessing of life, and 
the duty of preserving it. Wasting not a mo- 
ment in useless delay, he hurried as fast as he 
could to the door of the Goat and Compasses. 



4 
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^ You have a lodger here,' said he, stooping 
his tall head to enter the bar, ^a soldier, John 
Stone by name, ill, as I understand. Can I see 
him ? I am a physician. My name is Stedman.* 

For he had determined not in the smallest 
degree to allude to the Vanderdeckens, or to his 
connexion with them. 

Mrs. Fox rushed forward, infinitely relieved. 
^Dr. Stedman, sure? The gentleman the little 
Miss sent for ? Oh, sir, I'm so glad you've come. 
Will you walk up-stairs?' 

^Stop a minute. Are you his sister, or 
mother, or what?' 

^Only his landlady — Mrs. Fox, at your 
service. But I can't help feeling for him, poor 
fellow ; and I'm sure I 'd look after him as if I 
was his mother, for he doesn't seem to have a 
friend in the world.' 

' A young man, or old ?' 

* Neither, sir. Maybe a bit older than you 
are.' 

^ Older than I am?' said Dr. Stedman, and a 
wild possibility that had lurked in some comer of 
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his brain dropped out of it completely. To him, 
his brother Julius was still a young man. ^ Poor 
fellow ! I'll go to him directly ; but if, as my son 
found out from your messenger, his brain is 
affected, I cannot talk to you much in his room ; 
so tell me here all you know about him.' 

Mrs. Fox did so, but her statement was too 
involved and confused for Dr. Stedman to gain 
much more information from it; so, afraid of 
losing time, he bade her take him up at once to 
his patient's chamber. 

The good old woman had been very mindful 
over her charge. His sick-room was quiet and in 
order ; he had everything comfortable about him 
— clean linen, smoothly arranged pillows and 
sheets, and a neat patchwork counterpane, upon 
which the two thin hands lay stretched, like the 
dead passive hands which tender friends straighten 
out in peace, never to work any more. 

Indeed, in the darkened room, the figure on 
the bed looked altogether not unlike a corpse, 
being quite still, with wet cloths on the head, and 
the eyes closed. But at sound of the door-latch 
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they opened, and met the two incomers with that 
strange, glassy, unseeing stare peculiar to brain 
disease. 

' This is a doctor, my dear,' whispered Mrs. 
Fo^, soothingly. * A kind gentleman from Lon- 
don, who has come to see you and make you 
well.' 

* Indeed I hope so, my poor fellow,' said the 
doctor, kindly, as he sat down by the bedside. 

At sound of his voice the sick man turned his 
head feebly round, and looked at him with a 
kind of half-consciousness ; a long shiver ran all 
through his frame : then he closed his eyes, and 
clasped his hands together as if bent upon con- 
cealing some secret, which, with the last remnant 
of life or sense that remained to him, he was 
determined to keep. 

* Let me feel your pulse — I '11 not hurt you,' 
said Dr. Stedman, as with his quiet, determined, 
professional manner he unlocked the rigid fingers, 
and drew the hand towards him. The face he 
had not recognised in the least, it was so covered 
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with beard, so totally changed ; but the hand 
with its long fingers and delicate filbert nails — 
the true artist's hand — startled him at once. 

* Doctor, what 's the matter ?' cried Mrs. Fox. 

* Nothing,' said he, controlling himself at 
once. * Only give me more light. I want to 
look at my patient.' 

* No, no !' A sound, hollow as if out of the 
grave itself, came from the sick man's parched 
lips. * No light — no ! Send the doctor away : 
I want none. I want to die.' 

Without answering. Dr. Stedman rose and 
drew up the blind. But by this time the gleam 
of sense had faded entirely out of the poor face ; 
it was sharp set, and vacant with the terrible 
vacuity of a human face from which — tempo- 
rarily or permanently — the conscious mind is 
quite gone. 

Will stood looking at him — this utter wreck 
of all he had once been so proud of, so tender 
over, almost with the tenderness of a man over a 
woman. Then, stooping over Julius, with one 
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great smothered sob^ he kissed him on the fore- 
head ; softly, as he would have kissed the dead. 

' Thank God 1 it may not be too late. Mrs. 
Fox, I must send a messenger to my wife at once. 
This is my brother.' 



1 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mrs. Stedman was sitting with all her children 
round her, trying to make the evening pass as 
usual, in reading, lesson-learning, drawing, broken 
by fits of play and merry chat. None of the 
boys, except the eldest, knew of what had oc- 
curred, or saw anything remarkable in their 
father's absence; and she had charged Julius to 
be silent for the present. He, wise and grave 
beyond his years, and his parents' confidant in 
many things, was the only one who had been told 
more about Uncle Julius than that his father had 
had such a brother, who died abroad. And even 
he knew comparatively little ; but it was enough 
greatly to interest and excite him. Besides, his 
mother — the one grand idol of his life, whom he 
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worshipped with that adoring filial tenderness 
which is Heaven's best instrument for making 
noble men — his mother had been put into his 
charge, and he watched her with especial care — 
distracted the attention4of the rest from her^ — and 
hovered about her with endless little caresses, 
listening all the while to every sound of the hall- 
bell, which made her start whenever it rang. 

For Edna, more imaginative than her husband, 
and quicker to put things together, could not get 
out of her mind a strange impression, which came 
very near the truth. And when her son brought 
her a letter, having first carefully allured her away 
from the rest, that she might read it imobserved, 
her hands shook so that she could scarcely break 
the seal. 

The next minute she had burst out with a 
great cry of * Julius 1 ' 

Her boy ran to her alarmed, and took her in 
his arms — his dear little mother. 

* Not you, my son. I did not mean you but 
your uncle Julius. Papa has found Uncle Ju- 
lius.' 
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There is a belief — a feeling — Julius had had 
it strongly not many weeks before, when he stood 

in the dark outside his brother's shut door, — 

* 

that if the dead were to come back to us again, 
they would find their place filled up, their loss 
mourned no longer, and the smooth surface of 
daily life grown greenly over them, like the grass 
over their graves. This is true, in degree, and 
Infinite Mercy makes it so; else human nature 
could not possibly endure its anguish to the end. 
But there are exceptions, and the present was one 
of them. Julius — poor prodigal as he might be 
— had fed on his own swine's husks silently far 
away ; he had never either disgraced or wronged 
any one, least of all his brother. Heavy grief 
though he had caused, there was mixed with it 
none of that aching bitterness which Edna felt in 
her own heart, and the mute contempt which she 
read in her husband's face, whenever slie chanced 
to mention her sister. Therefore, her rejoicing 
over the lost and found was as unclouded as her 
love — and she had always loved Julius. 

The wonderful news could not be long hid; 
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especially in this loving family, where the parents 
kept none but necessary secrets from their chil- 
dren. The mother was soon the centre of an 
eager group, asking all manner of questions, and 
evidently regarding the whole matter as a sort of 
real-life fairy tale. 

* Don't bother mamma, children,' said Julius, 
with tender authoritativeness. * Come away with 
me, and I '11 tell you as much as I know, while she 
reads papa's letter.' 

Dr. Stedman had written, not telegraphed^ 
that he might startle her less and give her the 
latest intelligence, and had sent his letter by the 
faithful Tommy Fox, who was to remain that 
night at Brook Street, and bring Mrs. Stedman 
back with him the first thing next morning. 

* I do not want you until the morning,' wrote 
William to his wife. * You must get a good 
night's rest, for I fear you may have some days, 
or perhaps weeks, of heavy nursing here. How- 
ever, if he survives the next twenty-four hours, he 
will live, I doubt not. I might have sent for you 
to-night, but I thought it best not.' 
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Edna felt also that it was best not — that not 
<5ven his wife should share in this solemn watch 
which William kept so faithfully — uncertain 
whether after all his brother might not slip away, 
unrecognising and unrecognised, into the next 
world. But even if Julius died, it would be a lighter 
burden to bear than that which Dr. Stedman had 

• 

borne so patiently, so silently, all these years ; 
not suffering it to darken his home-life, which 
would indeed have been both foolish and wrong. 
Still it was there — and his wife knew it. Almost 
«very human heart has some such dark chamber 
in it ; she had had hers too. 

Now, was the grief to be lifted off or not ? 
Edna could not tell ; nor William. He had only 
5aid, in reference to the future, one thing — *If 
Julius recovers, will my wife take him home V 
At which the wife smiled to herself. There was 
no need to answer that question. 

So, it was necessary to prepare for possibilities ; 
^nd first, by telling the children as much of their 
uncle's history as she thought advisable. They 
were not inquisitive or worrying children. Still 




bupposed to be dead, had reappeared, and at last 
come home. 

* But why did he not come home before, 
mamma ? ' 

* Being a soldier he could not do that, I 
suppose.' 

* Still, he might have written,' said Julius a 
little severely. * It was unkind of him to let you 
and papa imagine he was dead, and grieve after 
him for so many years.' 

* People sometimes do unkind things without 
meaning it, or, at least, without definitely in- 
tending it,' said the mother, gently. * ^Tien you 
are as old as I am, my son, you will have learned 

that .' Here she stopped, hindered by the 

great difficulty with all young people — how to 
keep them sternly to the right ; and yet while 
preaching strict justice, to remember mercy. * In 
truth, my children,' added she, with that plain can- 
dour which had been her safeguard all her life, and 
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taught her sons to be £is fearlessly true as herself, 
* it is useless to question me ; for I know almost 
nothing, except that papa has found his brother 
again, which will make him so happy. You like 
papa to be happy, all of you ?' 

* Ah, yes !' and they ceased troubling her with 
their wonderings, but with the brilliant imagi- 
nation of youth, darted at once to the possibility 
of Uncle Julius's appearance among them, making 
endless speculations and arrangements concerning 
him. The twins, hearing he had been a soldier, 
brought out their favourite toy-cannon, with a 
man behind it, which man they immediately 
named * Uncle Julius.' Eobert, who had set his 
heart upon wandering half over the world, exulted 
in the thought of all the information he should 
get about foreign countries ; and Will, after much 
meditation, leaped at once to a most brilliant 
conclusioni 

* That folio of drawings you keep, beside the 
old easel in your bed-room, mamma — were they 
not done by Uncle Julius ? You said he was an 
artist before he went away to India.' 
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' Yes.' 

* And clever, too, to judge by those sketches, 
which you have never properly shown me yet, and 
will not let me have to copy ;^ — very good they are, 
some of them,' continued Will, with the slightly 
patronising tone of the younger generation. * Of 
course, he is too old to make an artist now ; but 
he might help to make me one.' 

* Perhaps,' said the mother, and wondered 
whether Uncle Julius would recognise, as his bro- 
ther and she had long since begun to do, the 
eternal law of progression, whereby one generation 
slips aside, or is set aside, and another takes its 
place — a law righteous and easy of belief to happy 
parents, but hard to others, who have to drop 
down solitary and childless, into the great sea of 
oblivion, leaving not a trace behind. As she 
looked on her bright, brave boys growing up 
around her, in whom her memory and their father's 
would live, long after both were in the dust, Edna 
thought of Julius, and sighed. 

* Now, my little man, you must chatter no 
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more, but be off to bed ; for mamma has a great 
deal to do to-night.' 

Nevertheless, she was not afraid, though it 
was a small and already full house in which she 
had to make room for the wanderer; but the 
capacity of people's houses often corresponds with 
that of their hearts. And she had good servants 
— a good mistress usually has — and helpful, un- 
selfish children. Her eldest, especially, followed 
her about the house, assisting in her plans and 
arrangements almost as cleverly as a daughter, 
and yet was so manly, so wise, so reliable, that for 
the hundredth time his mother pitied all women, 
who had not a son like Julius. 

Yet when he and she sat together over the fire, 
the house being silent and all preparations made, 
both for her temporary absence and for her return 
with poor Uncle Julius, if he recovered, — with 
the reaction from her first joyful excitement over, 
anxious thoughts came into Edna's mind. Was 
she right in bringing into her household and 
among her young sons this man, who might be so 
changed — whose life for fifteen years and more 
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was utterly unknown to her, except that he had 
sunk deplorably from his former estate ? When 
her eldest son, looking at her with his honest, 
innocent, boyish eyes, said earnestly, ^ Now, 
mamma, tell me all about poor Uncle Julius,' 
Edna trembled. 

But only for a moment. She knew well, her 
anxious life had often taught her, the plain fact 
that we cannot live two days at once ; that beyond 
a certain prudent forecasting of consequences, we 
have but to see the right for the time being, and 
act upon it. 

* My son,' she answered, cautiously, as her 
judgment prompted, but honestly, as mothers 
ought, who have their children's souls in their 
hands, * Uncle Julius has had a very hard, sad 
life. It may have been not even a good life. I 
do not know. But papa does; and he under- 
stands what is right far better than we. He says 
he wishes Uncle Julius to come home — he is so 
glad and thankful to have him at home. So of 
course it is all right. We can trust papa, you 
and I.' 
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* To be sure we can,' said Julius, and looked 
his father's very image while he spoke: so that 
Edna had no further fear even for her darling 
boy. 

It was little more than ten in the forenoon, 
and Holt Common was bathed in the brightest 
spring sunshine, when Edna crossed it under 
Tommy Fox's guidance, to take the shortest cut 
to the Goat and Compasses. She scarcely looked 
at the sweet sights around her — the green mosses, 
the perfumed gorse — so full was her heart, trem- 
bling between hope and fear, wondering whether 
it would please God to give this poor wrecked life 
into their hands — hers and Will's — to be made 
whole and sound again, even in this world; or 
whether in His infinite wisdom He would take it 
to Himself, to do with it according to His omni- 
potent will, which must be perfect, or it would 
not be omnipotent. 

There was a figure standing at the ale-house 
door — her husband watching for her. Edna 
looked rather than asked the trembling question 
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— *Is he alive?' which William's smile answered 
at once. 

He had held up bravely till now, but when 
he found himself alone with his wife he broke 
down. Edna took his head to. her bosom, and 
let him weep there, almost like one of his own 
little children. 

But there was no time to waste in mere emo- 
tion: the patient must not be left for ten minutes. 
Nothing but constant watching could save the 
life which flickered like a dying taper, half in 
and half out of the body. Julius might slip 
away at any moment, giving no sign, as all the 
night through he had given none. It was im- 
possible to say whether he even recognised his 
brother, though the pressure on the brain pro- 
duced stupor rather than delirium. 

^ He lies, looking as quiet as a baby,' said 
Will, with a great sob. ' I have cut his hair and 
beard : he is quite bald. You would hardly 
know him. I wonder if he will know you, 
Edna?' 

* Let us come and see,' answered Mrs. Sted- 
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man, as she laid aside her bonnet, and made 
silently all her little arrangements for the long 
sisterly watch, of which God only knew the 
end. 

Her husband followed her with eyes full of 
love. * There is nobody to do this but you, my 
wife. You would do it, I knew.' She smiled. 
^ And I have made things as light for you as I 
can. Mrs. Fox will take the night-nursing. 
She is evidently very fond of him — but every- 
body was always fond of Julius. My poor dear 
lad!' 

The strong fraternal love — rare between men, 
but, when it does happen, the heavenliest, noblest 
bond, a help through life, and faithful even unto 
death — shone in William's eyes; and his wife 
honoured and loved him for it. 

* Come,' she whispered, * perhaps, please God, 
we may save him yet. Come and take me to 
Julius's room.' 

For another day and night the poor brain — 
worn out by misery, and disordered by the con- 
tinual use of opium — lay in a torpid condition. 
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of which it was impossible to foretell the next 
change. Then sharp physical pain supervened, 
and forced into a kind of semi-consciousness the 
bewildered mind. 

The day he had spent out on the common — 
Tommy Fox afterwards confessed to having seen 
Mr. Stone lying for hours under a damp furze-bush 
— brousfht back his old rheumatic torments. He 
had over again the same illness, rheumatic fever, 
through which his brother had nursed him twenty 
years ago. Strangely enough, this agony of body 
was the most merciful thing that could have 
happened to the mind. It seemed to annihilate 
the present entirely, and thrust him back to the 
days of his youth. He took quite naturally the 
presence of Will and Edna, and very soon began 
to call them by their right names, and comprehend, 
in a confused way, that he was under their charge. 
And in his total helplessness the great difficulty 
which William had foreseen, the stopping of the 
supplies of opium, became easier than they had 
anticipated. After he had been brought back, 
it were, from the very gates of the grave, to 
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some slight recognition of where he was, and 
what had happened to him, he seemed to wake 
up, as people often do after severe illnesses, with 
the freshness of a child — asking no questions, 
but helplessly and obediently clinging to those 
about him, till sometimes none of his nurses could 
look at him without tears. 

Gradually, he passed out of sickness into 
convalescence, began visibly to amend in body, 
though how far his mind was alive to the things 
around him it was difficult to say. He noticed 
nothing much — neither the changes which Edna 
had gradually instituted in his ragged wardrobe, 
nor the comforts which she gathered around him 
in his homely room. He spoke little, and his 
whole intelligence seemed to be absorbed in try- 
ing to bear, as patiently as he could, his physical 
sufferings, which, for a long time, were very great. 
When at last Edna, to whose ministering care he 
had grown quite accustomed, proposed taking 
him * home,' he assented, but without asking the 
slightest question as to what and where * home ' 
was. 
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Letty, either as Letty or as Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
he never once named. 

Indeed, in the complete absorption of the 
time, neither Edna nor her husband thought 
much about her themselves. The near neigh- 
bourhood of Holywell Park troubled them not; 
the place was half shut up, the mistress being 
away at Brighton. Thence she never sent, never 
wrote ; at which they were neither surprised nor 
sorry. 

But the night before they had settled to quit 
Mrs. Fox's kindly roof, the good woman brought 
to Mrs. Stedman, for whom she had conceived a 
great admiration, a note from the Hall. 

^ I don't know if you knows Mrs. Vander- 
decken, ma'am, but perhaps you do, as it was 
through her little girl I heard of Dr. Stedman. 
And she 's a kind lady — a very kind lady indeed : 
he saw her the day before he was ill. Didn't 
you, sir?' 

Edna interposed, and stopped the conversation, 
but her caution seemed needless. The sick man 
took no notice, and she hoped he had seen and 
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heard nothing. However, just before she left 
him for the night, Julius called her back. 

* What was that note you had ? From your 
sister?' 

' Yes.' 

^ Have you seen her ?' 

' No.' 

This was all he asked, or was told, though, 
in much anxiety, Edna sat down beside him for 
another half-hour. By-and-bye, Julius felt feebly 
for her hand. 

^ Are you there still, sister Edna ? I like to 
have you beside me. I know you now, and Will, 
too, though at first I did not. I thought I was 
dreaming. I have had so many queer dreams. 
They all came out of that box which you never 
will let me have.' 

' No, never again.' 

^ Does Will say so ?' 

' Yes.' 

^ Then I suppose he must be obeyed. When 
we were lads, kind as he was to me. Will always 
made me obey him.' Julius smiled faintly, yet 
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more like his own smile than Edna had ever seen 
yet. ' Where is Will to-night ? ' 

^ Grone home, to get ready the house for us 
to-morrow, you know. Besides, he has his work 
to do.' 

* Ah, yes ! and mine is all done. I shirked 
it once ; and now, when I want to do it, I cannot. 
Why do you and Will take me home ? I would 
never have come of myself. I shall only be a 
burden upon you. Do you know, Edna, that I 
have not a halfpenny in the world ! ' 

' Yes.' 

* Except, of course, my pension as a soldier — 
a common soldier, which I have been — I ceased 
to be a gentleman, years ago.' 

Edna smiled. 

* Do not mock me, it is true. You had 
better not take me back. I shall only be a 
trouble to you. Nay, even a disgrace. Will is 
an honest, honourable, prosperous man, while 
I What will all your friends say?' 

^ We shall never ask them. But,' added 
Will's wife, in reasoning not her own, for her 
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own failed her, ' it is just the story of the piece 
of silver — " And when she had found it, she called 
her friends and neighbours together, saying, Ee- 
joice with me, for I have found my piece that 
was lost." ' 

Julius turned away bitterly. ' Don't talk to 
me out of the Bible. I do not believe in the 
Bible. Only' — as if he feared he had hurt her 
—' I believe in you.' 

* Thank you, dear.' She often called him 
* dear ' now, in the tone she used to her own 
children; for, in many ways, Julius had grown so 
very like a child. ^ And I believe in the Bible. 
Therefore, I came here to nurse you, and keep 
you alive if we could. Therefore, as soon as you 
are stronger, I mean to take you home, to begin 
a new life, and never to speak of the old life any 
more.' 

Tender as her words were, there was a certain 
authority in them — the quiet decision which 
Edna always showed — and nobody attempted to 
gainsay. 

Julius did not, but lay quiet, with his eye- 
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lids closed, till at length he suddenly opened 
them. 

'There was a packet — letters — which I think 
I made up just before I was ill. Where is it ?' 

' Mrs. Fox found it, and delivered it to the 
person to whom it was addressed.' 

' And that was ' 

^ Mrs. Vanderdecken.' 

' Are you sure of that ? ' 

^ Quite sure. Now, go to sleep.' 

' One minute,' — and Julius lifted himself up; 
and caught Edna's hand. ^Tell her — your 
sister — that for the child's sake I have forgiven 
her all. I will never harm her. Her daughter 
knows nothing — never will know. Say, I forgive 
her, and bid her good-bye from me.' 

* I will,' said Edna ; and then, still holding 
her hand, Julius dropped into the quietest slumber 
which he had yet known. 

When alone for the night, Mrs. Stedman read 
over again the dirty-looking note, which had lain 
a whole day in the pocket of a small child, one 
of Mrs. Vanderdecken's Sunday class, by whom 
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it had been sent. Letty's cowardice had followed 
her to the last. There was in the missive neither 
beginning nor ending. Nothing that could 
identify it or its writer, or betray any fact that 
it was safer to conceal. 

^ I know all, and was glad your ^husband hacJ 
been sent for to the poor man, you and he being 
the proper persons to manage the business. Grive- 
him my best wishes, and I hope he will soon get 
well. If I could do anything — but it is better 
not — you will understand that. Only if you 
like to come and talk it over with me, I shall 
be very glad to see you, for* I am quite alone 
here, though I shall return to Brighton in two- 
days.' 

Edna closed the letter with a heavy sigh ; 
and sat long pondering over it, and how she 
should answer it; whether it would not be ad- 
visable under the circumstances, and especially 
with regard to a future that was very difficult 
at best, to go and see Letty, as she asked, in 
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her own house, and, calmly but not unkindly, 
*talk it over,' as she proposed, thus closing for 
ever the grave of a past that could return no 
more. 

In her husband's absence, Edna was obliged 
to trust to her own judgment, and what she knew 
his would be. He had said more than once, that 
nothing should induce him to enter his sister-in- 
law's door, nor did his wife dissent from this. 
There is a limit beyond which self-respect cannot 
pass ; and charity itself changes its character 
when it becomes the subserviency of weak right 
to rampant wrong. But Mrs. Stedman, who had 
not an atom of T^eakness about her, or pride 
either, felt no hesitation whatever in crossing, 
just once and no more, her sister's grand thres- 
hold; neither humbly nor scornfully, but with 
a kindly, sisterly heart. If she could do Letty 
any good, why, well! If not, still it was well, 
too. They would both see clearly, once for all, 
what their future relations to one another were 
to be. 

So next morning, before Julius was well 
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awake, without saying anything to him or any- 
body, she started off across the common to 
HolyweU Hall. 

It was a very fine bouse, the finest Mrs. Sted- 
man had ever entered ; for her busy domestic life 
and narrow means had, until lately, kept her very 
much out of society. She admired it extremely, 
for she had euch pleasure in anything orderly, 
fit, and beautiful. Yet, when her little feet trod 
on the polished black and white marble of the 
hall, and followed two tall liveried footmen up 
a magnificent staircase, stately, silent, and chiil, 
her heart sank a little, and she was glad fate 
had not burdened her with her sister's splendid 
lot» It did not occur to her, in her utter lack 
of self-consciousness, that had such been the case, 
the probabilities were tliat Holywell Hall would 
have been as bright as Brook Street. 

The footman went before, and she was follow- 
ing him at once into Mrs. Vanderdecken's morn- 
ing-room, when she heajd her sister's voice within* 
and hesitated. 

' Stedman is the name, Woo^ 
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know — yes, I do know the lady. Show her into* 
the yellow drawing-room. Oh, she is here.' 

Eather awkwardly, Mrs. Vanderdecken came 
forward, merely to shake hands, till, the servant 
having closed the door behind him, she stooped 
and kissed her sister, though not with much 
demonstration of affection. 

* I am very glad to see you. It is extremely- 
kind of you to come. You see I couldn't come 
to you — it was quite an impossibility.' 

* Certainly.' 

Then Letty burst out, — 

* Oh I Edna, do give me a little comfort. I 
have been so frightened — so thoroughly miserable^ 
This is indeed a wretched business.' 

^ I do not see that, since it has ended so well 
in Julius's recovery. He might have died. It 
was such a merciful chance that your little girl 
wrote to my husband.' 

' Yes ; and I assure you I did not scold her 
at all for doing so. I was only too thankful to 
get her safe away, where she would hear no more 
of that dreadful story, or of him, poor fellow : he 
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made her so fond of him. She cried her eyes 
out till I told her Dr. Stedman was with him, 
and that he was getting well. That is true, is it 
not?' 

' Yes, thank God ! ' 

' And nobody here knows who he is ; but, like 
Gertrude, people think him Mr, Stone ? ' 

*No, — Mr. Stedman,' said Edna, coldly. 
* My husband was not likely to be ashamed of his 
brother, or to conceal his relationship to him. 
But you need not be alarmed ; we have carefully 
hidden our connexion with you. No one here 
has the least idea that you are my sister,' 

* Thank you, thank you!' And then, some 
dim notion striking Letty that it was an odd 
thing to express gratitude for, she added, half 
apologetically, ^You see, we are obliged to be 
<»areful. In our position people do talk of us so. 
And he was so violent, so cruel, to me — Julius, I 
mean. And there was something so disreputable 
— so dreadful — about his story. You know it, 
of course.' 

* No, he has told us almost nothing ; and we 
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are determined to inquire nothing. My husband 
believes less in the confession of sins than in the 
forsaking of them. Unless Julius speaks himself, 
we shall never ask him a single question about 
his past life.' 

* Well, perhaps that is your best course ; any- 
other would be so very inconvenient. I declare, 

when I listen to Gertrude's story but 111 

just repeat it to you, for it will relieve my mind.* 

And she told, accurately enough for her, 
Julius's whole sad tale, which he had told to the 
child, and her own interview with him, which 
had followed it. 

The facts were all new to Edna, but she said 
nothing ; how could she ? From the sick bed 
beside which she had watched so long, she seemed 
to gaze on her elegant sister, gifted with every- 
thing that the world could give ; and she under- 
stood something about the joy in heaven, not 
over the rich and the prosperous, but over one 
sinner that repenteth. The one question. Did he 
repent ? was all she ever asked herself, and that 
time alone could answer. 
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* Was it not dreadful of him ?' Letty continued, 
* after all these years, and when I would have met 
him so friendly, to try to injure me thus ? Ah, 
Edna, you don't know the agony of a poor mother 
who fears losing her child's heart.' 

^ No,' said Edna ; ' but you need have no fear 
now:' and then she delivered, word for word, the 
message Julius had sent. 

Letty was a good deal touched. * Poor fellow, 
poor fellow!' she repeated several times, and 
wiped her eyes with her lace pocket-handkerchief. 
*But why does he bid me good-bye? Will he 
die, do you think ? ' 

* God only knows. The first danger is past, 
but there is a weary convalescence before him. 
He will never be really strong, William says; 

and if any ill turn comes But we will not 

forbode evils. I hope for the best.' 

^ Ah, you always did. You were always the 
cheerfuUest, bravest girl. I wish I had been 
more like you.' 

But these sudden compunctions, which ended 
in nothing, only made Edna sigh. She rose. 
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* I must go now, Letty. He will be waiting 
for me. I take him home to-day.' 

/ He ? Oh, I had forgotten ! You mean 
poor Julius. I do hope he will recover ; tell him. 
I said so. Where are you taking him — to Brook 
Street? Of course; you have no other house. 
Poor dear fellow, I am sure I wish him well. 
But are you sure he will not attempt to injure 
me?' 

Edna smiled. It would have been a sarcastic 
smile once, when she was scornful and young; 
now it was only sad. She did not attempt to 
grow grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles, 
any more. She only understood, though it had 
been bitter learning, that all human creatures 
were of God's handiwork, and, if He had patience 
with them, so must she have. 

* And now, Letty, good-bye ; for I really must 
go.' 

Upon which Letty eagerly begged her to stay. 

' Why can't you have lunch with me, Edna, 
my dear? I am so dull, alone here. And be* 
sides^ I should like to show you the house and 
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the conservatory ; you were always fond of flowers,^ 
Ours are considered very fine, especially our 
orchids. Mr. Vanderdecken has paid sixty guineas 
a-piece for some of them.' 

Edna shook her head. * I have no time for 
orchids just at present.' And then, seeing real 
disappointment in her sister's looks, she agreed to 
stay with her another half-hour. 

' Especially as we may not meet again for 
some time. You must perceive, I cannot ask 
you to Brook Street, and as for my coming here — 
it is useless. But we shall remain sisters, feeling 
very kindly to one another, I trust. And, Letty 
dear, if ever you are in trouble, and want somebody 
to help you ' 

Here she quite broke down. To the last day 
of her life Edna would never lose this sore- wounded, 
ill-requited love for her only sister. 

Letty kissed her, not unaffectionately. 

* Thank you. We all have trouble, some time 
or other, I suppose. But I hope mine is far oflF 
still. I am very comfortable, and Mr. Vander- 
decken is extremely kind. Then, too, I have. 
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such a pretty house. Won't you come and look 
at it ? People say many a nobleman's mansion is 
not near so fine.' 

This was true ; and Edna's innocent, generous 
heart admired it so warmly, that her sister's spirits 
quite rose. 

*Yes, I do think ours is a charming place, 
and it is a pleasure to show it to you. I am very 
glad you came to see me, and I only wish we 
could meet oflener, my dear. But I suppose, as 
you say, that is impossible.' 

Edna was silent : she also felt that it was 
impossible. 

* Gertrude will be disappointed that she has 
not seen you. She thinks a great deal of her 
aunt Edna. And, perhaps, by-and-bye, when she 
has forgotten all about Mr. Stone, who I shall tell 
her is quite well, and gone away to his own 
relations ' 

' Letty, Letty !' broke in the other, earnestly, 
'whatever you tell her, take care that it is the 
exact truth. With such a child as Gertrude — with 
any child — straightforward truth is the only way. 
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Forgive me — it will be long before I " preach" to 
you again — but I have no little girl of my own; 
and Gertrude is a dear child ! Be careful with 
her.' 

Letty looked a little vexed. *It is hardly 
necessary to say that to me ; but, Edna, I will take 
care of her. She is the light of my eyes — the 
best little girl that ever was born ! Julius said 
he wished my child to grow up a better woman 
than her mother. Tell him, I trust she may.' 

They had now passed out of the winter- 
garden, with its overpowering atmosphere of scent, 
into the healthy freshness of the spring morning — 
the delicious spring, which always brought back 
to Edna the days of her childhood, and, though it 
came late, and long afterwards, the spring-time 
of her happy love. This was twenty years ago, 
and yet, at scent of violets and primroses, and 

* 

singing of nest-making birds, every year it came 
back again fresh as yesterday. It did now, when 
she thought of going home to her own blessed 
home, from which, in all her married life, she had 
never been absent so long. 
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' I must be gone, indeed. I have not another 
moment to spare.' 

* Stay,' said Lettj, hesitating. ^ What hour 
do you go to the station ? Let me send my car- 
riage to take you — it would be easier than a fly 
— and — I should rather like to do it.' 

But Edna declined. Kindly as she felt to- 
wards her sister, to accept favours from her was 
impossible. 

^Ah, well, perhaps you know best. Julius 
might not have liked it ; and, after all, it might 
have looked a little peculiar. So good-bye, Edna- 
Eemember me kindly to all at home.' 

So the sisters parted, indefinitely, without 
hinting at any future meeting. They were so 
different in themselves, and their lives had grown 
so wide apart, that much personal association 
would have been worse than foolish — fatal. It 
was far best that each should go her own way, 
imtil, or unless, the infinite chances and changes 
of this world should bring about a future which 
now seemed impossible — as impossible as that the 
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dead should come to Kfe again, and the lost be 
found. Yet this had been. 

As Edna crossed the park, her heart lightened 
almost into mirth by the gladness of the glad 
spring morning, and thought of Julius, whom she 
was this day taking home, with a wondering 
thankfulness almost equal to that with which the 
sisters of Bethany took home their brother Laza- 
rus, — it seemed to her as if, unto Infinite Mercy, 
nothing were impossible. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

When his sister-in-law entered his room, Julius 
was already up and dressed, in the clothes to 
which they had gradually accustomed him — 
Edna having spirited away the old regimentals, 
with everything that could remind him of his 
former life. To put it all behind him, and help 
him to begin anew, so far as there was any new 
life left in him, was their grand aim ; and, so far, 
they had succeeded. 

* Doesn't he look a sweet, dear fellow, ma'am, 
and not so very ill, after all ?' said Mrs. Fox, who 
had hovered about him the last day or two with a 
tenderness indescribable. 

Julius took the old woman's hand — her rough 
working hand — and kissed it with something of 
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his old chivalrous air, which had made him, even 
under his rags and tatters, still so completely, 
often so painfully, ^ the gentleman.' 

^ It 's all owing to you, and my sister there, 
that the " dear fellow " is not underground now. 
Off with you, Mrs. Fox, and cook my last dinner 
for me in your own perfect style. I'm so hungry.' 

* Bless you for that, my dear Mr. Stedman,' 
said the good landlady as she hurried away, and 
then Julius turned to Edna with a keen inquiry. 

'You were out this morning. Where have 
you been?' 

She never thought of answering other than 
the direct truth. 

' I have been across the park, to see my sister. 
I wanted to bid her good-bye before leaving this 
place, as she and I are not likely to meet again 
soon.' 

^ You do not often meet ?' 

' No.' 

' Did you give her my message ?' 

^ Word for word.' 

These were the sole questions he asked ; in- 
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deed, it was the only time he mentioned Letty^ 
Nay, when, on their way to the station, they met 
her carriage, and, to Edna's utter amazement, 
Mrs. Vanderdecken bent forward to bow and 
smile — altogether the courteous and stately Mrs^ 
Vanderdecken — Julius returned the salute as he 
would have done to any other lady, and then 
leaned back, taking no more notice of her than if 
she had been a stranger. 

But he did take notice, in a way that to Edna 
was infinitely pathetic, of everything around them 
in the outside world, which seemed as fresh to- 
him as if he had never seen it before. He exa- 
mined, with that keen, artistic eye of his, every 
bit of landscape that Edna pointed out to amuse 
him; saw the primroses peeping through the 
roadside coppices, and the merry little birds 
flitting in and out — nest-building — among the 
hedges as they passed. And though, when they 
reached the railway, he seemed to shrink a little 
from the sight of human beings, and entreated 
that they might have a carriage all to themselves. 
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still there was no morbid misery in his aspect, 
and no bitterness in his words. He seemed weak 
and weary — that was all. Only sometimes, in 
words he let fall — for he did not express it di- 
rectly — there was the sad longing for rest, mingled 
with what seemed an unconscious echo of the 
Psalmist's cry, ^ Oh, spare me a little, that I may 
recover my strength, before I go hence, and be no 
more seen.' 

At the London terminus William met them, 
and almost without saying a word — he seemed as 
if he could not speak — half led, half carried his 
brother to his carriage. 

^ This is your own brougham, I see. You 
are a prosperous man now, Will,' said Julius, 
feebly smiling. 

And then he lay back exhausted, and scarcely 
conscious of what was passing, till Edna thought 
that his Agoing hence' was a possibility by no 
means far off. Still, if he died, he would die at 
home. 

Home ! A little, little word — only four letters 
— a thing easy to be had, and yet some never 
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have it — never know what it means, in all their 
lives. 

Some do not care for it, either; Edna had 
once thought that Julius did not — but she changed 
her opinion now. 

\\Tien they brought him, with considerable 
difficulty, to the large upper chamber, once the 
twins' nursery, but from which they had de- 
lightedly retired, on promotion, in favour of Uncle 
Julius — he looked round the room with a strange, 
sad, wondering air. 

* How pretty ! ' he said ; and then, ^ How com- 
fortable !' 

It was both — having been arranged, half as a 
bed-room, half as a sitting-room, with all the skill 
that his sister could devise, and his brother carry 
out. But, as the sick man sank into the easy 
chair by the fire, and drew close to the blaze — 
shivering, though it was May — Edna and William 
turned away, almost ready to weep. For he 
looked so frail, so feeble — as if, let them kill the 
fatted calf, and bring the purple robe as they 
would — the festive food might drop untasted 
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from his lips, and the raiment of welcome be used 
only to wrap the pale limbs of the dead. 

Things seemed dreary enough for some hours. 
The first excitement of his journey over — the first 
pleasure of finding himself in a real home — his 
brother's home, with all the old comforts about 
him, and above all the love that makes comforts 
quite secondary things — Julius broke down. 
With a great and bitter cry about his own ^ un- 
worthiness,' he turned his face to the wall, and 
sank into a paroxysm of despair. 

*It is no use — it is all of no use. I am like 
that wreck off the Isle of Wight, which we used to 
watch — do you remember, Edna? how they tried 
and tried to save it, but could not. You cannot. 
This poor, ruined, wasted life of mine — you had 
better let it go down.' 

*No,' said Will. *No, we'll never let it go 
down.' 

* And that wreck was not a wreck after all, 
Julius,' said Edna, cheerfully. * After months of 
labour, they got her safe off, and now she goes 
sailing over the seas as bravely as ever.' 
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^ Does she really V said Julius, witli a strange 
superstitious feeling that brightened him in spite 
of himself for a moment. 

' Yes ; for I saw her name in the " shipping 
intelligeuce " only two months ago. She has 
ceased to be A 1, of course, by this time ; but she 
is a capital ship still, and sails steadily between 
here and America.' 

' You don't say so ?' cried Julius, rousing him- 
self with a childish interest. But the momentary 
brightness soon faded, and he fell back into his 
former despression. 

Will signed to his wife to go, and joined her a 
minute afterwards on the stair-head. 

* Oh, husband, this is very hard I' 

^ No ; I expected it. We must have patience. 
The evil of years is not conquered in a day.' 

' But have you any hope ? ' 

' While there is life there is hope. And, then, 
we know, another and a safer Hope begins. I 
should not lose it, I trust, even if after all our 
care He took Julius out of our hands, and said, 
^' Give Me thy brother." ' 
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William was deeply affected; but still, his 
wife saw, he was determined not to . yield to 
despair. She put her arms roimd his neck. 

*Yes; we'll hope still, and strive on, to the 
last. And however it ends, you have still me and 
the children.' 

She went down-stairs and collected round her 
her eager little flock, whom their eldest brother 
had cleverly contrived to keep out of the way till 
now. She tried to sun herself in their merry, 
loving faces, unseen for so long ; to hear all their 
history since she was away ; and answer, so far as 
she thought it well, their endless questions about 
her own. But in the midst of them all, half her 
heart went back to the lonely, childless man up- 
stairs, whose blighted life contrasted so bitterly 
with her own full harvest of content. And when 
she looked round on her five boys, and thought 
— what if it were one day with any of them 
as with Julius, when there was no father's house 
to come to, no mother's bosom to shelter in? 
She grew almost sick with fear and sad prevision 
till William appeared. It was the bles 
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of Edna's life tliat strength, comfort, and peace, 
always came to her with the sight of her 
hushand. 

'How is he?' 

* He is asleep/ said Will. ^ And now let me 
come and sit in my old place; let all go on as 
usual.' 

Taking up his newspaper, he pretended to 
read, hut soon stopped to possess himself of his 
wife's hand — the small soft hand, lovely still, 
though, like herself, it was fading a little — chang- 
ing into that sweet decline which is scarcely like 
growing old. 

* Oh, how delicious it is to have you at home ! 
How different the house looks, hoys, now your 
mother is come hack ! ' 

* If she had stayed much longer,' said Eobert, 
indignantly, ^I think we should have gone and 
fetched her back — from Uncle Julius or anybody. 
If she ever goes away again ' 

* Nay, I shall never go away again. Never, I 
hope, till ' 

But when the mother saw the bright faces all 
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fixed on hers, and looking to her for their very- 
light of Hfe, her heaxt failed her ; she could not 
finish the sentence. 

Soon all the evening routine went on as usual, 
broken only by those bursts of family fun, so small 
in repetition, so great in enjoyment ; foolish family 
jokes, which brothers and sisters recall afterwards, 
when scattered far and wide, as having been the 
best jokes in the world. Gradually the troubled 
elders were won, too, from their cares, and relaxed 
into the pleasure of their children. The mirth 
was at its loudest — the boys laughing. so that 
Edna could hardly hear herself speak — when the 
door opened, and there stood, in front of his 
brother's bright hearth and circle of happy chil- 
dren, Uncle Julius. 

He was so pale, so haggard, his eyes so sad 
and wild, that the little twins gave a scream ; 
and even Will, who was a boy given to poetic 
imaginings, shrunk back as if he had seen a 
ghost. 

Julius saw this — saw them all. In a moment 
the door would have been shut 
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apparition vanished ; but Dr. Stedman darted 
forward, caught him, and brought him in. 

' No, no ! Let me go back again. Never 
mind me. Will. I am used to be alone.' 

And even when he was coaxed forward, and 
seated in his brother's own comfortable easy chair, 
he shrank and shivered like a person who has so 
long been out in the dark and cold that the light 
only dazzles him, and reviving warmth gives 
actual pain. 

* Indeed I '11 not intrude,' he said nervously 
to Edna. ' You are all so merry here. I can 
go up to my room again. I only came down 
because 1 was so restless — so restless! and I 
thought I should like to see you all.' 

' And here we all are; and every one of us is 
delighted to see Uncle Julius,' said the mother, 
in her cheerfuUest and most every-day tone. 
' Boys, come here, and let me exhibit you to 
your uncle.' 

Somewhat shyly, for they owned afterwards 
he was quite different to what they had expected 
— not at all their hero of romance, the ideal 
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^ uncle from India ' — the lads came forward, one 
by one. He shook hands with them, timidly — 
as afraid of them as they of him ; and tried, with 
a great effort, to distinguish their ages, and learn 
to call them by their right Christian names. But 
his mind seemed feeble and confused, and very 
soon his interest in them flagged, his eyes grew 
dull and heavy, and he looked piteously at his 
brother, as if for protection against this new, old, 
dreadful world. 

^ It is all so strange. Will ; I can t understand 
it.' 

^ Don't try to understand it, dear old boy. 
Everything will come right presently. Sit still 
here, and we will go on just as if you were not 
present. You will get accustomed to us soon.' 

^ Shall I ? But no matter ; it 's not for long 
— I hope not for long.' And then, as if struck 
by a sudden apprehension, he called his brother 
back, and whispered hurriedly, ^What do they 
know about me — all these lads? Are you not 
afraid to bring me among your sons ?' 

Will smiled. 
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* I might harm them, you know. At any 
rate they will be ashamed of me, and so will you. 
Do you remember ' — half his talk now consisted 
of his pathetic * do you remember ' — ' that picture 
I sat for, " In another man's garden ?" you laughed 
at it then ; but it has all come true. The poor 
vagabond, looking on at his brother's happiness : 
it 's just like me now ; isn't it, Edna ? Nay, I beg 
your pardon, my good little sister. I did not see 
you were crying.' He held out his hand and 
pressed hers tenderly. 

' Behave better, then, brother Julius, or I '11 
not be good to you any more. And talking of 
pictures, I think you will not be the only artist in 
the family. Will, my son, come over here, and 
show your drawings to your uncle.' 

This was a grand stroke of policy on Edna's 
part. Julius roused himself, like a dying war- 
horse at the sound of the trumpet, and examined 
keenly, first the sketches, and then the face of his 
young nephew, so curiously like his own. 

' Sixteen are you, my boy ? I was sixteen 
once, and people called me clever, and said I 
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should make a great painter some day. But they 
were mistaken, you see. Ah me ! ' 

He leant back with a groan ; and that sharp 
agony, perhaps the sharpest next to actual guilt 
that any man can know, the remorse over a wasted 
life, came over him heavy and sore. 

Edna was sending her son away ; but the next 
moment, in one of his strange, fitful fluctuations, 
Julius looked up. 

^ Don't disappoint the boy, if, as you said, he 
wants me to look over his drawings. Grive me 
them again.' 

They were very good for so young a draughts- 
man, and well chosen, being chiefly copied from 
the grand old Elgin marbles. As he turned them 
over, the eyes of the sick man began to glow. 

* Ah I this is well done, and this — all, except 
the arm. But that bit of foreshortening is diffi- 
cult. I remember how it bothered me when I 
drew it at the Academy. It was my best drawing, 
though ; but I think yours is better still.' 

And he regarded, with his observant artist- 
eye, but also with a sad^ half-tender interest, the 
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little fellow, who, his face hot with happy blushes, 
knelt at his side; then put his hand on his 
nephew's shoulder. 

' Anything more to show me, my boy ? Any- 
thing of your very own ?' 

Shyly enough, young Will drew from the very 
bottom of his portfolio a page of heads, which 
when his mother saw she wished had been at the 
bottom of the sea. But it was too late. 

Uncle Julius started. ^ What is this V 

' It is Aunt Letty. I try to draw her over 
and over again from memory ; but I can't succeed. 
She has the loveliest face in all the world,' added 
the boy, growing quite excited. ' Did you ever 
see her?' 

Edna's heart almost stopped beating. 

' Yes, I have seen her.' 

/And do you think that you could draw her? 
From memory ? You might. No one who had 
once seen Aunt Letty could ever forget her.' 

' No.' 

With a calmness that almost startled Edna — 
-only she had ceased to be surprised at anything 
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now — Julius took up a crayon, and ^yed it ten- 
derly as he did so. 

' I don't know if I can use this. It is years 
since I have touched a pencil — years ! ' 

^ Please try,' entreated Will, creeping up to 
his uncle, as if he had an especial property in him. 
Truly, if the younger generations sometimes 
^ push us from our stools,' they have likewise a 
wonderful power of soothing, and can often heal 
over the past, which they in their innocence annul 
and ignore. 

The five boys all crowded round, watching, 
with different degrees of curiosity, the beautiful 
face growing under Uncle Julius's hand, which, in 
the eagerness of its long-forsaken labour, gra- 
dually became firm and bold. It seemed as if the 
artist's pure delight in work for work's sake were 
faintly dawning in him again. When the sketch 
was done, he held it at arm's length, critically yet 
tenderly. It was Aunt Letty — feature by feature, 
as the boys at once exclaimed. Only, not Aunt 
Letty as she looked now. It was the face, young 
and fresh and sweet, of lovely Letty K4 
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* Yes ; , that will do, I think,' said Uncle 
Julius, holding it at arm's length, and looking at 
it. ^ As you say, my boy, it is the most beautiful 
face in all the world — but only a face. I have 
drawn it many times : now, I shall never draw it 
any more. Put it away.' 

Will obeyed, but shortly afterwards came and 
settled himself beside his uncle, to whom from 
that hour he attached himself with a devotedness 
that nothing ever altered, though it was long be- 
fore it was either noticed or returned. 

Yet, until the children went to bed. Uncle 
Julius roused himself from time to time out of 
his drowsy weakness and sad preoccupation, to 
observe them a little, with a half-inquisitive, half- 
melancholy ciuriosity, as if trying to fathom the 
mystery of these young lives, which had been 
growing up, as it were, on the ruins of his own, 
and to trace in the new faces glimpses of the old 
familiar ones — now fading, fast fading, as we all 
do fade. 

' Five sons ! five hostages to fortune, as 
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people say. Will, your name is not likely ta 
cease out of the earth.' 

* Our name, Julius,' said Will, tenderly. 

^ Fine fellows they are, and, I dare say, you 
and their mother are very proud of them ; but I 
tliought — somebody must have told me, only my 
memory is so bad now — there was a little girl too. 
Edna, I should have liked so much a little girl of 
yours.' 

William touched his brother on the arm to 
enjoin silence, and glanced uneasily at his wife. 
But Edna had heard. 

' Yes,' she said, speaking in a low voice, but 
quite calmly, — ^ yes, I had a little girl once, but 
God took her. I have learned now to be happy 
in my boys.' 

Julius looked intently at his sister-in-law, as she 
sat there, wife and mother, fulfilling all her duties, 
and rejoicing in all her joys ; and saw something 
in her face which he had never noticed before, 
which showed that she, too, had known sorrow, 
and been taught the hard lesson that we all have 
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to learn soon or late, in one form or other — to be 
content, not only with what is given, but with 
what is taken away. And the solitary, broken- 
down man, who had suffered so much, but whose 
suffering was always in and for himself, recognised, 
probably for the first time in his life, but with a 
force the effect of which was never afterwards ob- 
literated, that there might be griefs of which he 
knew nothing, and in which he had never at- 
tempted to sympathize, yet which were in reality 
as sharp as, or sharper than, his own. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Concluaion. 

It might have been best, according to poetical 
justice, and certainly as to tragical effect, that 
Julius Stedman should die — die in the odour of 
sanctity and the arms of his brother and sister, 
leaving to them a perpetual regret, and to hi& 
faithless Letty a perpetual pimishment. But 
Heaven's justice is not always ' poetical,' and 
Heaven's mercy is above all. Sometimes — most 
often — it is shown in that blessed death which 
alone can retrieve all things, give to the wanderer 
home and the weary rest ; but in this present case 
it was not so. . 

Julius did not die. In spite of his own prog- 



ment. The most fatal element of destruction in 
his career, his opium-eating, had not, happily, 
been of sufficiently long standing to be incurable, 
and after his illness he conceived a horror of it, 
and never touched it more. Nevertheless, his 
constitution was so shaken that, in all human 
probability, nothing except his brother's great 
medical skill, in addition to constant watching, 
could have saved him; but he was saved. At 
least he was gradually brought into a state of con- 
valescence — a sort of moonlight existence, com- 
pared to the full day of health and strength — yet 
calm and quiet enough, so as to make his life 
bearable to himself, and, by-and-bye, no very great 
burden upon other people — a condition which 
would have been to him ten times worse than 
death. 

Whether he will have a long life is doubtful. 
Probably not; for, at best, his was a tempera- 
ment in which the sword early wears out the 
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scabbard. By fifty Julius Stedman will be quite 
an old man; as, indeed, he often looks now. 
But the value of life consists not in its length : 
and his is now as full as it used to be empty. 

He still lives, nominally, in his brother's 
house, thougti he is frequently absent from it, for 
he hates London, and enjoys, with all his heart, 
the little cottage at Sevenoaks, which, though 
silently given up for one summer — Julius never 
learnt why — was taken the next, bought by Dr. 
Stedman, and presented formally to his wife, to 
be a perpetual delight unto her and all the family. 

There, in the deep peace of country life, Julius 
spends his days, mostly all the year round, keep- 
ing house in the absence of his brother and sister; 
and painting a good deal, though not at his former 
large subjects. Like many other people, as he 
grew older, he grew much simpler in his tastes — 
humbler, too, and doubtful of his own powers ; 
so that he contents himself with sitting at the 
feet of gentle Mother Nature, and reproducing 
her in lovely little ^ bits,' which people call pre- 
Eaffaelite — pictures which, unpretending as they 
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are, have such a reality, and often such a deep 
pathos about them, that they are always admired, 
and, moreover, sold — a circumstance of no slight 
importance to the artist, since as long as a frag- 
ment of health and life remained in him, Julius 
would have been far too honest and honourable to 
subsist upon another man's bounty, even though 
that man were his own brother. 

As it is, he earns quite enough money to 
maintain himself in the moderate way, which is 
all he cares for now, for his ambition has long 
died out, and his extremely precarious health will 
always prevent his working as hard as those must 
work who would attain eminence in anything* 
He himself will never become a great artist — he 
knows that — but he is bent upon making one of 
his nephew Will. 

There are few things more touching, and at 
the same time more ennobling, than the intense 
devotion of a young man to an elder one; and 
Will is devoted heart and soul to a passionate 
extent — which his father and mother, though not 
a bit jealous, are sometimes half frightened at — 
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to his uncle Julius. The two are constantly 
together, and have been, ever since Dr. Stedman, 
for both their sakes, and at their earnest entreaty^ 
allowed his son to begin, regularly and decisively, 
the career of an artist. So Uncle Julius and his 
nephew are sworn companions, delighting in one 
another's society, and bound together by a tie as 
close as that of brothers, and as reverently tender 
as that between father and son. In his great love 
for the boy, and his eager anticipations of Will's 
future, Julius Stedman has a life neither forlorn 
nor unhappy, for he has learned to place his hap- 
piness on something out of himself — to help to 
win for another the fame that can never be his 
own. When he looks at young Will, and hears 
him praised on every hand, he feels that his own 
name will not be quite blotted out, nor his memory 
forgotten upon earth, even though he should die 
an old bachelor, wifeless and childless. 

He has never again seen Mrs. Vanderdecken. 
She lives still at Holywell Hall, in great honour 
and undiminished wealth, flourishing like a green 
bay-tree; except that — poor woman I -3^ 
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80 that Gertrude has no difficulty in obtaining 
leave to visit Aunt Edna whenever she chooses — 
at whose house, of course, she meets Uncle Julius, 
in whom she was quick enough at once to re- 
cognise her friend Mr. Stone. But Gertrude has 
tact and delicacy enough not to take notice of 
this, except confidentially to her Aunt Edna. 
Nor does Julius Stedman take inuch notice of 
her: but Julius the younger does, showing as 
fatal a predilection for her sweet little plain face, 
so loving and sensible, kind and true, as his uncle 
did for her mother's. This new little romance 
may, alas ! cause mischief some time, for Dr. and 
Mrs. Stedman dislike the idea of cousins marrying: 
still, they will never imagine themselves wiser 
than Providence, but if any serious attachment 
should occur, will leave their children's choice in 
their own hands. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken herself never comes to 
visit her sister. That sad cowardliness, that 
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weak shrinking from all things difficult or pain- 
ful, which had been the bane of her life — nay, of 
more lives than her own — haunts her still. Yet 
poor Letty has her good points, growing better 
as she grows older, through the influence of her 
child. She is always ready to do a kindness that 
does not give her very much trouble ; and she is 
not a bad wife to her disagreeable old husband, 
who leads her anything but an easy life. There 
is many a small skeleton hid in the cupboard at 
Holywell Hall, but outside her home she enjoys 
a good deal both of pleasantness and popularity, 
being a very important person in her neighbour- 
hood, where everybody agrees Ihat Mrs. Vander- 
decken is not only the handsomest, but the most 
charming, of middle-aged women. 

Everybody does not say that of her sister, by 
any means ; for Mrs. Stedman is one of those 
women who live so entirely within their own fa- 
mily, that beyond it they are little known, and 
not half appreciated. But those who really do 
know her, love her; and those who know her 
best, love her most of all. 
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She and her husband are still in the prime of 
life, or at least only beginning to descend the 
brow of the hill which their children are climbing 
so fast. • All good children — diligent, upright, 
affectionate, honourable : no * black sheep ' has 
yet been found in that happy little flock, out of 
which the only one lost is the little one — not 
lost, but gone before. Very few families can say 
as much ; but then very few are blessed with 
such parents as William and Edna. 

They have, to all appearance, half their life's 
work, and enjoyment too, still before them, — but 
who can tell ? However, they have learnt not 
to be afraid of evil tidings ; for their hearts stand 
fast, trusting in one another, and in the Lord. 
Only sometimes when they feel — this husband 
and wife — how very close they have grown to- 
gether, and how impossible it is even to conceive 
the idea of being apart, a vague dread comes over 
them, followed by an unspoken prayer. 

Such an one was in Edna's eyes, at breakfast 
one morning, when she looked up at her husband, 
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and silently pointed out an obituary notice in The 
Times : — 

^Died, Isaac Marchmont, Esq., Merchant, 
aged 84 ; and, two days afterwards, aged 80, 
Elizabeth Lilias, his wife.' 

^What is that?' asked Uncle Julius; and 
they passed round the newspaper to him without 
a word. 

* One can hardly be sorry,' said Edna at last. 
* They had such a long life together, and, except 
for the loss of dear Lily, it was a very happy life. 
I used sometimes to fancy, almost as happy as our 
own. And this,' she added softly, as her hand 
sought her husband's, *this — ^their dying within 
two days of one another — seems to me the hap- 
piest lot of all.' 

* I think so too,' said William Stedman. 
Julius turned, and suddenly regarded his 

brother and sister with those wonderful dark 
eyes of his — ^very quiet eyes now, for the fire of 
passion had all burnt out of them — a little sad 
at times, though not painfully so, — ^but bright 



seems sweeter and nearer than this one. He 
seemed to understand what they were talking 
about — he understood so many things now — 
griefs which he himself had never known, and 
joys in which he could never more have any 
part. 

' Will and Edna,' whispered he affectionately, 
* I think I guess what you mean. You would 
like to "go to heaven," as the child said, to- 
gether; I go alone. But we shall all meet tb^re. 
I believe that now. May God give you your 
hearts' desire!' 

He rose, and leaning a moment on Will's 
shoulder as he passed him, kissed Edna, and went 
away upstairs to his own peaceful, solitary room. 

THE END. 
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to write a chapter for the history necessary to illustrate the spiritual passions of 
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of every ten will send for an early copy of this strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon 
speaks frankly all that he knows and thinks, he speaks it in a fashion that will 
carry his volumes into the hands of every woman in England and America." — Post. 

"A book which it is a rare pleasure to read — and which will most indubitably be 
read by all who care to study the newest phenomena of American life." — Spectator. 

" Mr. Dixon's ' New America ' is decidedly the cleverest and most interesting, at 
it has already proved the most successful, book published this season."— ^<ar. 

*'Mr. Dixon has written a book about America having the unusual merit of being 
at once amusing and instructive, true as well as new. Of the books published this 
season there wUl be nc«ie more cordially read." — Macmillan's Magazine. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is a careful, wise, and graphic picture of the most prominent 
social phenomena which the newest phases of the New World present The narra- 
tive is full of interest from end to end, as well as of most important subjects for 
consideration. No student of society, no historian of humanity, should be without 
it as a reliable and valuable text-book on New America." — All the Year Round. 

'*In these graphic volumes Mr. Dixon sketches American men and women, 
sharply, vigorously and truthfully, under every aspect The smart Yankee, the 
grave politician, the senate and the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and 
philanthropists, crowded streets, and the howling wilderness, the saloon and boudoir, 
with woman everywhere at full length — all pass on before us in some of the most 
irivid and brilliuit pages ever writtea" — Lublm University Magazine. 
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ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nar- 

rative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Henbt Faulkneb, late 
17th Lancers. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

** A very readable book. In its proportion of successes to failures, we never read 
a more wonderful narrative of African sport than ' Elephant Haunts.' " — Poll Mall 
Gduette. 

*' This is the most exciting book siace the adventures of Gordon Gumming." — 
Messenger. 

*' Captain Faulkner's work is a valuable contribution to the modem history of 
African travela The successive incidents in the journey of the search party for 
Dr. Livingstone are told in a very interesting manner." — Star. 

*^GaptaiD Faulkner's veiy interesting book is just what it purports to be — a 
Sportsman's Narrative — and a very clever sportsman's narrative of the search for 
Dr. Livingstone. There is a thrilling story to be told, and it is told in a style at 
once simple and effective. Every step and circumstance of the search will be 
found faithfully recorded here. The book will be valuable to future travellers, 
while to the general reader the varied and stirring incidents by flood and field with 
which it abounds will be found especially attractive." — U. S. Mag. 

AROUND THE KREMLIN; or, Pictures of 

LiFB IN Moscow. By G. T. Lowth, Author of *' The Wanderer 
in Arabia," &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 

" Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. He has given us an admir- 
able picture of the great city which lies about the Kremlin, He takes us to the 
Sparrow Hill for a general view ; then to the Kremlin ; to the Chinese town ; to the 
main streets and boulevards ; to the hospitals and barracks in the city ; to the 
farms and convents beyond it ; to the bazaars and shops ; to the manufactories 
and markets ; to the hotels and private houses — in all places an admirable guide. 
Nor does he dwell on the picturesque only. He has an eye to social matters, and 
notes with care the changes of thought and custom which are likely to affect the 
future of Bussia." — Athenseum. 

** A truly interesting work ; a valuable picture of the present condition, moral, 
social, and political, of the great Bussian Empire."— /'ost 

" This book is most interesting in every way, and deserves to be widely read. It 
gives a vigorous and picturesque account of the ancient Bussian capital Mr. 
Lowth's descriptions of the city, of its institutions and its people, are charming, 
and fuller than any we have hitherto seen." — Star. 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. Bv 

Matilda Bktham Edwards. Author of ' A Winter with the Swal- 
lows,' &c. 1 voL 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" Miss Edwards is an excellent traveller. She has a keen eye for the beautiful in 
nature and art, and in description her language has a polished and easy grace that 
reminds us of Eothen." — Saturday Review. 

"^liss Edwards' sketches are lively and original, and her volume supplies plea- 
sant reading." — Athenseum. 

'* ^ Through Spain to the Sahara' is the title of a new book from the pen of Miss 
M. Betham Edwards, whose ' "Winter with the Swallows' excited no little interest 
by its vivid and entertaining sketches of Algiers. Her present work is mainly 
devoted to Spain ; and the reader will not fail to be attracted by the authoress's 
picturesque style and singular clearness of description. Visiting Burgos, Madrid, 
Toledo, Cordova, Malaga, Granada, and Gibraltar, she had ample opportunity of 
making herself acquainted with the splendid remains of Moorish and Gothic archi- 
tecture which are the glory of Spain, although that decaying nation.has long lost 
the power to appreciate them. Crossing from Gibraltar to the French town of 
Nemours, she travelled through the province of Oran to the city of Algiers, touch- 
ing the Great Desert by the way. In her closing chapters she gives a peep of 
/colonial and military life in Algeria, and draws some pictures of the Ac«.\^«>^\:k^^icv 
settled and nomadic, which wUI amply rep^y %Vql<5l'^'' — ^Wt. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THOMAS SLINGSBY BUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finsburt. 
By his Son, Thomas H. Buncombe. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait. 
30s. bound. 

" These volmnes contain mnch racy anecdote, and some startling discloanres 
which will mffle politicians. Dnncombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, and a hard-working Member 
of Parliament who delighted to be called a Tribuie of the People. Few men of 
his time were of greater mark amongst the notabilities of London than this 
Patrician Eadical, who was Comit d'Orsay's *Dear Tommy,' and Finsbury's 
' Honest Tom Dmicombe.' Mr. Dmicombe's singular career is ably handled by his 
only child. He tells us much that the world did not know concerning his remark- 
able sire." — AthensBum. 

" Mr. Duncombe's biography is enriched by a store of various anecdote relating 
to most of the public characters with whom he came in contact during his parliar 
mentary life, and is replete with reminiscences of the heau monde and amusing 
anecdotes of the fashionable celebrities with whom he habitually associated." — Post, 

*' These volumes will gratify much curiosity and convey to all readers a fair idea 
of 'Honest Tom Duncombe's' life and political labours. Mr. Ehancombe's character 
and position were so unique that a faithful portraiture, chiefly derived from hie 
own papers, cannot but be both interesting and instructive. The writer discrinsin- 
ates amongst his fashionable dramatis personee with sufQcient judgment, and there 
is great interest in the sketches, probably based upon Mr. Duncombe's conversa- 
tions, of the leaders of society in his early days. The book is an honest one, and 
will assist all who read it with judgment to master the springs of i)olitical action 
here and on the Continent from the Beform Bill downwards." — Star. 



MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELB-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.O.B., &c. 

From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart Yiscoitntess 

GoMBERMEBE and Capt. W. W. Knollts. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. SOs. 

'' The gallant Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere, was one of those men 
who belong to two epochs. He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close ; and he was among ius but as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously laden with years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
miniscences To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
cheerful part in the duties and pleasures of life, leaving to an only son an inherit- 
ance of a great name, and to a sorrowing widow the task of recording how the 
bearer of the name won for it all his greatness This has been done, evidently as 
a labour of love, by Lady Combermere, and she has been efficiently assisted in the 
military details by Captain Knollys. Apart from the biographical and professionaJ 
details, the volumes, moreover, are full of sketches of persons of importance or 
interest who came into connection with Lord Combermere." — Athentewn. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mater, Esq., F.S.A., Fbancis Wedgwood, Esq., C. Bab- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Meteyabd. Bedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 
other Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

** A work that is indispensable to all who wish to know anything about English 
ceramic art and its great inventor. The volumes are in themselves marvels of de- 
corative and typographical skill More beautifully printed pages, more creamy 
r, and more dainty wood-cuts have seldom met our eje8."—-S€Uwday Reokw. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS ; OR, IN CHURCH 

AND ABOUT IT. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 24s. 

Contents:— The Magnates of the Old Church— The Old Folk of the Old Church- 
Life Bound St Paul's Cross — Sceptre and Crosier — Throne and Pulpit — Ordination 
— Preferment — Congregations— Pews — Notes on Stray Sermons— Pont, Altar, and 
Grave — Irregular Marriages — ^Long and Short Sermons — Texts and Church Stories 
— Style at Home— Titles and Dress — Sports and Pastimes — The Joy Songs of the 
Church— Koyal, Military, Naval, Family, and Newgate Chaplains— Popular and 
Fashionable Churches — ^Fashionable Congregationg — Country Clerg3rmen — ^Hono- 
rarium—Slang in High Places— Axe and Crosier— The Pulpit and the Boards, Ac. 

" This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has taken the humourist's view of 
our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with characteristic ability about the drolleries 
and eccentricities of the venerable order which in these later times has given us. a 
fair proportion of sound scholars and good Christians. We congratulate him on 
the production of a book which abounds in comical stories about solemn matters, 
and yet is so pure of irreverence that of the laughter which is sure to ring out over 
its pages the loudest will be heard within country parsonages" — Athenasum. 

" Few writers know so well as Dr. Doran how to make a lively, gossipy book 
He has added another to his list of works of this description in ' Saints and Sinners' 
The book deals with men and things connected with our ecclesiatical organizations, 
and especially with the Church of England It is easy for anyone of ordinary ex- 
perience to understand what a mine of anecdote is to be found in such a field. 
Dr. Doran, however, has discovered lodes which were not within the conmaon ken, 
and has shown how rich they are in amusing stories. These volumes are among 
the pleasantest and most amusing of the season." — Star. 

" An infinitely interesting and instructive work, worthy of the strongest com- 
mendation on the part of the critic, and the most effective patronage on the part of 
the public. Ite pages are full of gossipping anecdotes of kings, bishops, priests, 
clergymen, and others connected with the Church." — Observer. 

" These volumes are full of entertainment and information." — Sun. 

" Dr. Doran's volumes are lively, well written, and amusing." — Post 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. Second 

Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" The best book of travels of the season." — Pall Mall Cfazette. 

" The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute. As records of the 
fresh impressions left on the mind of a young tourist who saw much, and can give 
a pleasant, intelligent account of what he saw, the book is in every way satis- 
factory." — Times. 

" A pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands and the United States. Lord 
Lome saw a good deal of society both tn the South and in the North. His tone is 
good, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him our congratulations on 
bia first essay as a traveller and an author." — Athenasum. 

^' Lord Lome's book is pleasantly writtea It is the unaffected narrative of a 
traveller of considerable impartiality and desire for information." — Saturday Review. 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Winofebld. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

" These are sterling volumes, full of entertainment and well stocked with reliable 
information." — Post 

" Mr. Wingfleld's entertaining work contains a good deal of information con- 
cerning the present state, political and social, of the people of Al^QtvA^\sck^\ss!>^k<v<& 
and colonial, and is very agreeably -written;' — Dally Ncma. 
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THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Oame, 
Game Birds, apd Fish of that country. By Majob W. Ross Ejno, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 208. Elegantly bound. 

" Trathf nlf simple, and extremely obBerrant, Major King has been able to throw 
mnch light npon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals with 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the comitry, as well as of the 
creatm-es inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidently correcl*^ — 
AtheruBum. 

" In *The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada ' we have a full, tme, and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts concerning American animals which the author 
was able in a three years' residence to collect We have these facts in a goodly 
volmne, splendidly illustrated, and with its contents so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any description of bird, beast or fish may be made almost instantly. It is 
an important contribution to Natural History, and a work the intending traveller 
will consult once and again, since it gives him the information he most needs, and 
finds least generally accessibia The book will take its i)osition in the foremost 
n nk of works of its class. The descriptions throughout are written by one who is 
a master of his subject, and who writes English such as few are able to equaL Of 
recent British travellers few can vie with its author in close observation of nature, 
and in those graces of style and scholarship which make the information con- 
tained in his volume as pleasant to obtain as it is valuable to preserve. In fact, 
since the works of Eliot Warburton and Einglake, no book of travels with which 
we are acquainted has been written in a style more clear, forcible pictoresque.** — 
Sunday Timet. 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. Jerninoham, Esq. Second Edition. I vol. post 8yo, with 
Illustrations. lOs. 6d. bound. 

*' Mr. Jemingham's attractive and amusing volume will be iwrosed with much 
Interest" — Aformng Post. 

" A thoroughly fresh and delightful narrative — ^valiiable, instructive, and enter- 
taining.'* — United Service Magazine. 

** A readable, pleasant, and amusing book, in which Mr. Jemingham records his 
life among the denizens of the French Ghftteau, which extended its courtly hospi- 
tality to Mm, in a very agreeable and entertaining manner." — Court JoumaL 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 

** Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sensa" — Saturday Beview. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Betham Edwaeds. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 15s. 

"A pleasant volume; a genuine, graphic record of a time of thorough enjoy- 
ment " — A thenseu^n. 

'■'• A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of the most 
instructive books of travel of the season, and one of the brightest It would be diffi- 
cult to overpraise it." — Spectator. 

'* A bright, blithe, picturesque, artistic book, full of colour and sunshine, and 
replete with good sense and sound observation. To the enthusiasm of the book a 
great portion of its beauty and its attraction are owing, but solid information and 
ijeality of things in Algeria are never disguised in favour of ti^e bright land to 
*he author followed the SwaWowa."— Post. 
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A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. ByJ. O.Jeaf- 

FSBSON, Barrister-at-Law, author of * A Book about Doctors,* &c. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 248. 

Principai. Contents :— The Great Seal, Boyal Portralta, The Practice of SeaUng, 
Lords Gommissionera, On Damasking, The Bival Seals, Parses of State, A Lady 
Keeper, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York House, Powis Honse, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Rejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counsel, Betainers 
Special and General, Judicial Corruption, Gifts and Sales, .Tudicial Salaries, 
Costume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Collars, Bags and Gowns, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
the House, Legal Education, Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gentlemen, Law French and Law Latin, Headers and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters in 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminster Hall, Law and Literature, ft& 

" ' A Book about Lawyers * deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaifreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken xradns to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases— we have lawyers in arms 4awyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet them at 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 

* Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
o More down to Erskine and Eldon." — Times. 

"These volumes will afford pleasure and instracti<»i to all who read them, and 
..hey will increase the reputation which Mr. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability. We are indebted to him for about seven hundred 
pages, all devoted to the history and illustration of legal men and things. It is mudi 
that we can say for a book, that there is not a superfluous page in it' — At/ienaum. 

" The success of his *Book about Doctors ' has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to write 
another book— about Lawyers. The subject is attractlva It is a bright string of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics -of all sorts, but esx>ecially in illus- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyers. Mr. Jeaffreson has not only collected a large 
number of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them welL 
We need say little to recommend a book that can speak for itself so pleasantly 
No livelier reading is to be found among the new books of the season." — 
Examiner. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. 'My aim,' he says, *has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrjring out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more hiteresting moments of l]dstory — what, indeed, the author himself caUs it, 

• Historic Pictures.' "—Times. 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. m. and IV. completing the 

Work. 308., bound. 

"A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literature." — Times. 

" A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fashion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable. Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and 
welL The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily as if they were related 
at a club-window, and all with point of greater or leea^^fl^sAXks:^." — S.'pwX^&w 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. C. 

MoBNg. Second Edition. Revised vdth Additions. 2 vols., with 

Portrait and other Illustrations. 

'*Mr. Moens had a bad time of it among the Italian Briganda Bnt his misfor- 
tunes are now to himself and to his friends a somve of no little entertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that we have followed him in his 
adventm^s with pleasm^. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and with 
that confident manliness which is not afraid to be nataraL" — The Times. 

TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 1866 : Including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bel- 
grade to Montenegro. By Captain Spengeb, author of * Travels in 
Circassia,* &c. 2 vols. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 

By J. UssHER, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 

Coloured Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

" This is a very interesting narrative. Mr. Ussher is one of the pleasantest com- 
panions we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which so much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiquities, and the people impressed the author's miad with such gentlemanly 
satisfactioa Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monument of his 
travels and pleasant ezplorationa"— 7Vme«. 

TRAVELS IN THE EEGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
"Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Hbb Majesty. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 fllustrations. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 vol. 8vo, 

with Illustrations. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Muter. 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 

ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. By Feedehick Boyle, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 voL 8vo. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 

LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranqe, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c 1 vol. 
HAvriy 8vo, with Illustrationa. 
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CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. By 

G. L. Tottenham, Trinity College. 2 vols. 2 Is. 

From thr "Times," April 9. — "There are many interesting and suggestive topics 
treated of in Mr. Tottenliam's book. The author deserves credit for the fidelity 
with which he introduces to us the successive scenes of a university man's career. 
Many of his descriptions are given with a good deal of spirit. In one respect Mr. 
Tottenham possesses an advantage over Mr. Hughes. He describes Cambridge 
life, if not exactly as it is at the present moment, at any rate as it was very re- 
cently." 

"The author of 'Charlie Yillars' is a most interesting and amusing writer. 
Scholars and statesmen, dons and undergraduates, naval and military men, si)orts- 
men and turfites, amateurs and actors, will not leave ' Charlie Villars' when once 
they have commenced a perusal of his adventures ; and the gentler sex will take 
delight in it as a work of great power and undoubted talent, and one which must 
enchain their sympathiea" — Court Journal. 

" ' Charlie Villars at Cambridge ' is agreed on all sides to be a trustworthy ac- 
count of life at that University."— Z)a% Neas. 

"This book abounds in sport of all kinds, and will please Old Trinity men im- 
mensely. Every page gives the reader an insight into Cambridge University life." 
—BeU's Life. 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : inclnding numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 2l8. 

" The ' Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an unusually good specimen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject. She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical value." — Satttrday Review. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol Gs. 

" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Elus. Author of ' The Women of England,' &c. 1 voL 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

" With pleasure her numerous admirers will welcome a new book by the jwpular 
authoress of ' The Women of England.' A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mr& Ellis. Its aim is to assist the young students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, 'A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' 'The Truthfulness of Art,' 
* The Love of Beauty,' ' The Love of Ornament,' 'Early dawn of Art,' and various 
chapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of ' Learning to 
Draw,' 'Imitation,' ' Light and Shadow,' 'Form,' 'Colour,' 'Lady's Work,' Ac. The 
work will interest ihany fair readers." — Sun. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 vol. 8vo, Ss. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 
TURE. By WmjAM Stameb. 2 vols, with Portrait. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Maffei. 

2 vols. 8vo. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 
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THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the Author of 

* John Halifax, Gentleman,' &c. 3 vols. 

BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 3 vols. {In Oct.) 

IN VAIN. By Heraclitus Grey, Author of *' Arm- 
strong Magney," &c. 3 vols, 

THREE WIVES. By the Author of « Margaret and 

her Bridesmaids," &c. 3 vols. 

" The popular authoreBS of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids* has here given ns 
three very charming volumes. The work is full of interest, and wiU be read 
throughout with pleasure. "We can safely commend ' Three Wives' to the best 
attention of novel readers."— ^wn. " ' ITiree Wives' is a novel to be read. The 
volumes have much interest and real patho&" — &/o6e. 

PEARL. By the Author of " Caste," &c. 2 vols. 

" This novel is a very interesting one. The characters are well i)ortrayed, and 
there is an indescribable charm about the heroine." — Obferver. 

MRS. ST. CLAIR'S SON. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 

" This book suBtains Lady Blake's reputation. It is a well-written story with a 
natural plot and a good moral Thd interest is breathlesa" — John BvU. " Lady 
Blake is a very nice social painter, and draws original sketches of character." — Post. 
*'' A thoroughly interesting and admirable tale with very natural dialogue and a 
plot which has the merit of entire originality." — Star. 

MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, Author of 

" Leslie Tyrrel," &c. 3 vols. * 

" Among the thousands of novels there every now and then appears one des- 
tined to leave its mark upon the reader — a book where the subtle analysis of 
character or passion makes the story itself a study. To this class Miss Craik's 
work undoubtedly belongs. She has given us a book which no one who begins it 
wUl lay down unfinished, and sketched in it a woman such as it has not been given 
to many modem novelists to delineate." — Spectator. 

*' Miss Craik evinces more power in the style and tone of this novel than in any 
of her previous works. The reader will go through every page." — Athenseum. 

SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer Collins. 

" The most jaded of novel readers will find ' Sweet Anne Page' sufficiently 
striking and brilliant to excite his attention and interest Mr. Collins has written 
three volumes, in which there is not a dtdl page, in which the persons are vividly, 
sharply, and<:learly shown, in which the interest never flags, and in which the plot 
is loaded with incident, and the narrative is fresh and vigorous." — Imperial Seview. 

COLONEL FORTESCUE'S DAUGHTER. By 

Lady Charles Thtnne, Author of " Off the Line," &c. 3 vols. 

" ♦ Colonel Fortescne's Daughter' may be recommended as a healthy work. The 
story is very cleverly managed and naturally worked out The characters are 
quite in keeping with the story. Pleasant and easy in speech and movement, they 
are the people of everyday life put gracefully on the stage." — Athenseum. 

FROM OLYMPUS TO HADES. By Mrs. Fob- 

RE8TEB, Author of " Fair Women." 3 vols. 

" A novel of no ordinary ability. Its moral is excellent, and the plot is arranged 
with consommate skill Tbe characleTS ate ver^ vreM ^kswo." — /oAn BuiL 
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ROBERT FALCONER. By George Mao Donald, 

LL.D. Author of " Alec Forbes," &c. 3 vols. 

" *Bobert Falconer' is a work brimful of life and hnmoor, and of the deepest 
human interest. It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and 
searching knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and fee\ingB.'"^Athenaeum, 

" * Bobert Falconer" is the noblest work of fiction that Mr. Mac Donald has yet 
produced." — BrUiOi Quarterly Review. 

** This story abounds in exquisite specimens of the wtjrd-painting in which Mr. 
Mac Donald excels, charming transcripts of nature, full of light, air, and colour. It 
is rich also in admirable poetry of a very high order. There is no lack of humour 
in it. And, besides these, its artistic merits, the story has this great charm, that 
it has been conceived and carried out in a thoroughly earnest and kindly spirit, 
and that it can scarcely fail to exercise an ennobling and purifying influence on 
the reader." — Saturday Review. • 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. .Tkaffbeson, 

Author of " Live it Down," &c. Sbcond Edition. 3 vols. 

"The book now before us owes its existence to good, honest work, and it has 
oUier merits also. In his story of ' A Noble Woman ' Mr. Jeaffreson has been con- 
tent to depend for success upon the charm which attaches to a series of pictures 
representing pleasant subjects treated in an artistic style. Many of the descriptive 
passages in the book are excellent, and there is real humour in tiie story as well as 
real pathos." — Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Jeaffreson's present work is a very pleasant book to read. It has the air 
of being a real narrative rather than a novel The story has a healthy, genuine 
reality which makes it ch&rming."— Athenaeum. 

DORA. By Julia Kavanagh. Author of * Nathalie/ 

* Adele,* &c. 3 vols. 
" The whole story is unique in talent, interest, and charm." — Examiner. 

TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author of 'John 

Halifax, Gentleman,' * Christian's Mistake,' &c. 2 vols. 

" We have no hesitation in aflarming the * Two Marriages' to be in many respects 
the very best book that the author has yet produced. Rarely have we read a work 
written with so exquisite a delicacy, full of so tender an interest, and conveying so 
salutary a lesson." — British Quarterly Review. 

MEG. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of " The Curate's 

Discipline," &c. 3 vols. 

••This novel is a very good one." — Examiner. "Mrs. Eiloart's writing is very 

clever." — Spectator. " A very clever and finely constructed story." — Post. 

JEANIE'S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of ' St. 

Olave's,' * Alec's Bride,' &c. 3 vols. 

" This book is written in a very graceful manner, occasionally eloquent and 
pathetia The |book has a vitality which distinguishes the productions of but few 
contemporary novelists. The author has shown a real creative power, and has 
given us some perfectly new and original characters." — Saturday Review. 

THE COUNTESS'S CROSS. By Mrs. Egerton. 

" The interest of this story never flags, the style is easy and natural ; the pictures 
of Northern Italy are sunny, fresh and true Tnie portraits are cleverly drawn." — 
FaaMaU Gazette. 

ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 3 vols. 

** This novel is thoroughly pure and healthy, and has a capital plot and spirited 
character drawing— three qualities which make it quite exceptionally exceUent"/- 
Star. 
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Wintntx i^t (KspermI |litfr0nage at P^r W^i^tBig. 

Published annually^ in One Vol.^ royal Svo, with the Arms heauti/ulfy 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6(L 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-8EV ENTH EDITIOlJr FOB 1 868 IS NOW READY. 

Lodge's Peerage and Babonetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most ^egant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobihty. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Roll of the House of liOrds. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood RoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonie& 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters .of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husbsuid 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication." — Timet. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, thebeftX^o^cM^^^Qt^.^*^ It, is the standard 
autborilj on the subject" — Herald. 
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HOW nr COT7B8B OP PUBLICATION 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S STAND AED LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAE MODERir WORKS, 

ILLUSTBATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET POSTBB, 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL. &c. 

Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 



VOL. I.— SAH SLICK'S NATTTBE AND HUHAN KATTTEE. 

*' The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
' Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot ful to obtain in 
its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits of 
being weU illustrated and elegantly bound."— Po«^ 



VOL. II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAU. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new e^lition is worthy to pass ftreely fh>m 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a flill-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman, 

VOL. IIL— THE CBESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useflil and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit."— Qitar^er^ Bevieto. 

*'A. book calculated to prove more practically uiseftil was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross'— a work whicn surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiftQ in those flEunous regions consecrated to everlasting 

and which no other writer has ever de- 



immortality in the annals of the prophets, 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and 



so picturesque.'*— iSfiw. 



VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie' is Miss Kavanagh's Ibest imaginative effort. Its manner is gradoua 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded l^ 
her which are as individual ' they are elega.nt.**^Athen<Bum. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOME*. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*\ A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so.**— Examiner. 

VOL. VL—ADAM GEAEME. B7 MRS OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
featationsinlife^with a delicacy, power, and truth which canhaxdl^ b& wr&aas»L" — P q»V 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUBD). 

VOL. YIL— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND TtOHEBS DTSTAHCES. 

" We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation la miule, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or fiulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man 
uers, stUl continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must just mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the r&rj 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been written."— if(8SMii^«r. 

VOL. VUL— CASDUr AL WISEKAFS BECOLLECTIOVS 

OF THE LAST FOITB POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
man Catholic. Cardinal Witteman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
that bis recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously op- 
posed to every ideaof humaiiiuflEdlibility represented in Papal domination."— ^^lM«Mmm. 

VOL. IX. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

* In ' A life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good sufetject, and has produced 
a work of strong effect."— J ^A«MM(m. 

VOL, X.— THE OLD COXTBT SUBTIBB. BY LEIGH HUHT. 

" A delightftd book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kindsof reading."— J^xamtiMr. 

"A more sgreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswellpro- 
duoed his remhidsoenoes of JdhxuoiL —Obgerver. 

VOL. XI.— HABGABET AND HEB BBIDESMAEDS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshnesn and ori 
ginality about it quite cbarn^ng^—'Athenaum. 

VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BT SAM SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Libraiy have all been of good quality ; many give 
information whUe they entertain, and of that class the book before u:) is a specimen 
The maimer in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced doserveb 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outrides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome wailorm.'*—JExaminer. 



VOL. XIIL— DABIEN. BY ELIOT WABBUBTOK. 

"This last production of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— 6^060. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY BOMANCE; OB, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulsteb Kino of Abm.s. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in imdiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour.*'— Standard. 

VOL. XV.—THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
•' The Laird of Norlaw fully sustama t\ve autVioVu high reputation.**— Swnrfrty TViiw*. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XVL—THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and full of ,oppr r- 
tuOTj instruction." — The Times. 



VOL. XVIL— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day."— Po«^. 

VOL. XVIII.— FBJIER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBREl. 

" Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Pos^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDBED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

*' We know no novel of the last three or four jears to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids.^ If asked to classify it, wu 
should give it a place between^ John Halifax' and * The Gaxtons.' "—Herald, 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF^HE FORTJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sergeant at Law. 

A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bwrn." ^Illustrated News. 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JTTLIA KAVANAGH. 

" 'Ad^le' is the best work we have read by MissKavanagh; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenaum. 

VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These 'Studies ftrom Life' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Review. 

VOL. XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S . MONEY. 

•* We commend 'Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — AttiencBum. 



VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 

" A delightful book." — Athenmum. "A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — Lancet. 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH, 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this \iook.."—AtheruBum. 

VOL. XXVL— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant lor 
i\ ve."—Afftenaum. " A charming tale charmingly told/'— Herald. 



treaa as it is mstruc- 



VOL. XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. BY HON. MRS NORTON 

** ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous noveL"— 2Vm<:«. 
* A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs Norton's beat ytc^^Hi^x^*' — ExamVMrr. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XXVIIL— LES MISEBABLES. BY VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it u a 
whole ; it abounds, page after pa^e, with details of unequalled beauty. In deaUnar with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stampied upon every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Uevieto* 

VOL. XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit aua interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world 
will like. This is high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it,."— Times, 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

"A good bo' k on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

*' A truly interestinj? and most affecting memoir. Irvin,]?'s Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review* 

" Airs Oiiphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copioos* 
earnest, and eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression."— £iii9»6ur^A Review, 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 



" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, ati 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's' ia the work of an utist. 
The whole book is worth reading."— ii^A^keum. 



VOL. XXXn.— SAM SLICB?S TRAITS OF AMERICAS 

HUMOUR. 

** Dip where you will into this lottfciy oi lun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— Po»<, 

VOL. XXXni.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nature, and has entangled them in a stor^ 
which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved. Even if 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce ' Christian's Mistake' a novel without a t&vlt.'*— Times. 



VOL. XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEH. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, M.A. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the lasV—Mhefueum. 



VOL. XXXV.— AGNES. BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

•* * Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs Oiiphant's former works."— AtfietuBum, 
"Mrs Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our novelists. In her works there 
are always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement. * Agnes' is u 
s^-^ry whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers." — Post. 



